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UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA ' . ° 

VIGTO-RIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA Cprnmtssion on AcadiTnic Development 

r . . Commission on Academic Governance 

' , ■ , • telephone 477-6911 local 431^ 

' . ■■ ^ 20 Ocfoblr' 1972 



President Hugh E. Farquhar ' . , 

University of Victoria . ^ " • 

' Sedgewick Building . ' 

Dear President Farquhar: ; ^ ^ • ^ 

After some six. months of hearings and study your" ' ^ 
Commission on Academic Development ndw riSes and submits- herewith 
its Report on- Academic Development at .the University of Victoria. 
The several appendices ..to the Report are being finalized and we 
ir expect to transmit them to you. in about a month. 

'The Commission gratefully acknowledges that in all 
its end^vours it was accorded concerned helpful assistance and 
* co-operation ''from, vxrtually every segment of the campus and ;^ 
community. The Commiss.ion also acknowledges that its .work was 
greatly aided by the staff support and physical' facilities pro-. , 
vided for it. The Commission considers it significant that after 
hearing many presentations and engagi"ng in many discussions, it 
can conclude that its operations heightened and improved interest 
in ..establishing broad overall academic goals for the 'University . 
^s 'a result of its .work, the Commiss:.on found general ^agreement on' 
two main concepts', which it suppc rts and recommends.' These are: 
• . ' ' ■ • , ' * ' *N, 

' [^imat the. University' of Victoria should be 

■ ■. a relatively small institution -pursuing the ^ 
highest standards, and specializing in those 
fields in which it has particular advantages; 

and • <j 

^^that the .academic of ferings of the ... 
UnivcTisity of Victoria . sfiould' be available for ^ 
and be of service to the broadest possible spec-\ 
trm.of the whole corrmunity of which the Univer- 
xsity^ is a part. " , 



\ 



Presicient Hugh.E. Farquhar - 2 20 October 1972 

So -many made significant contributions to the worlT'of 
the Coinmission that it is difficult to**^draw attention to t^em in- 
dividually. ''However, the Commission notes ifiat the voluntary 
assistance of Mrs'. H^Jen M. Rodney and Drs. Timko and' Hinrichs as 
memberiS of the Senate Academic .Planning Committer, and Mr. Wayne 
Erickson as a member of the Alma Mater Society v;as.. most helpful 
and much appreciated. The Commxssion is most happy to 'acknowledge 
that every phase of its work was" greatly helped by 'the meticulous 
care, skill and interest of its secretary, Mrs. Audrey Clements. 

. The members of the Commission are grateful to you, 
Mr. Pr-^^-s'ident, for this unique, opportunity of participating in 
what^'we ci5nsider shoutd^ijecomB a^ study, of major importance to 
the University, of Victoria.^ , 



On behalf of your Commission on IVcademic' Development,- 
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^ INTRODUCTION 



o ? - 

1. Role and CQiaposition of the CopijnigsiQn 



^^^^ . One of the first actions af President^Hugh E.^ Farquhar ^upon 

assuming office in February 1972, was to establish the COMMISSIOtl ON 

AeADEtMIC DEVELOPMENT with the following terms of ref ereni;:e : . 

. The Comfnission will consider v/hat are to be the 
" basic academic goals and purposes of the University 
of Victoria. In its' studies the Commission will, in 
all reas%^nable ways,- seek, g'ather 'and stud^jj t saabmissions , 
recommendations and opinions, related vto academic roles* „ 
especially suited' to the University of Victoria from 
persons, -groups of persons and other s^^ces. ^ 

Commission ^ill submit ^a writteh report to- ths 
President by Sept^fember 1972 pre§'enting its findings 
and making- recommendations regarding broad- policies, 
for academic development: ♦ ' " • * 

^ ' ^ ' ' ' . ' 

The members* of 1;he Commission appointe'd by the 'President . 

•^ere selected from J?road spectrum of the University community, 

as follows : ^ 



J* 



. Chaintlarj " ' Dir, D.J. MacLaurin' . ^ 

^ ^ 5^ '^^ / P!r.ofessor of Chemistry 

DS^Uty Chaiirma.n * Dr. John M. Dewey^ ^ . 

'. * ■ .Professor of Physics 

■ * . f ' . ■ ^' ' - • , ' 

Secjretary ^ Dr.- G. .Reid Ellibtt 

Professor Emeritus of Economics 

Dr. Walter Muir 

Associate Pr^ofessor of Education 

.. ^ * VT.R. Derrick Sewell 

i^ofessor of Geography and 
• Eoionomics 

* ' . Professor- Phillip T. Young 

' ^ . Associ^tfe "professor of ;Music > 

\ ^ ' , ' • ^ - ^ , " " . ■ . - ^ . 

, At the invitdtion of the Commission the following also 

participated dn its- deliberations ; y 



menU^ersAof the ^Senace Acadatlic Planning Committee, , *^ 

^ •« *<^*' 

Mrs. Helen Rodney, floa^T 

McPner.son Library Reference Division ^ 

br . ^Henrj^* G^. 'Timko , , • . . • 

' ^ Associate Professor of: Ej^ucat.tan " 

Dr. Lowell A. Hinrichs ' ' 

■ • Associate Professor of Mathematics 

las "a member of the Alma .Mater Society, 

^ * ■ Mr .5* Wayne Erickson v - ' ' ■• x.*. 



'as a .me|nber of the ■ Graduate Students* Society, 

Mr-- Eric Lee, ^ .^"^ 

" -A^' Tjie first action of tl^'e Commission v;as to solicit submissions 

from membelrs of the University cbpnunity and other groups and individuals 

interested** if^ th'e ^velopment of the* Univ^^rsity (teee Appendix A). * As 

a result, the CommifSSAon received 1^51' such submissions' anci met with , 

* • . • . p 

sixty-six different groups arid individuals, including representative's 

from '^11 deparbaents of the University,, grewps of faculty member s , 
.each of ^ the Dean*s , the President,, 'and the Boar^ of Governors » In 
additi'ion, individual members, of the CQiniivis^'lcin interviewed many people 
both on and ofZ campus, and s-tudx^d a large nximber of articles/ books , 
and reports dealing with theisubject of.the university in today's 
society. One meiSber of the Commission spent almost a month in ^ Great 
^Britain studying the Open University and other post-secondary institu- 
tions. Summaries of these ^sources of , information are included as 
Appendices B and C. . ^ . . . » 

/In preparing its Report the Commission has focussed ^ 
attention upon those academic problems and issuer of primary concern 



.... . . ■ " . • '.3 

v. ^ , ^ .' 

* • ; ^ <^ ' . , ^ 

to th6 University, and which relate directly, to its overall goals.. ,. 

Evaluating the nmerous suggestions for improvements at the University " 

was not an easy tas>;,, since they^ covered matters ran^3in(J^rom the 

,nature of rhe University as c..i institution, to*' hir.ihg policies, grading 

• *2 

•techniques^ 'and course- contents; 'Many of the^ suggestions have been 
'adopted in the Commission ' s racpmmendatio/is , 'particularly vfhen they 

"•relate, to academic concept's and .principles. .The Commission also 

' . . •' ■ ^ • 

wishes to draw attention., to the fact that many o\her id^as are contain- 

ed in'^the submissions now on file. ; - These shpuia be^useful to bodies ; 

dealing with specif ip aspects of the University's work* 

The Commission recognizes that implementation o£, its recommend- 

ations would require some important modif icatiorfe- of present practices^ 

and policies in certain areas ol^.the University. ' Vt cannot be expected 

therefore that everyone will.ae^ree with all the recf)mmendations. But 

• th^ Commission is convinced that its ^Report does provide '.the University 

with "something it ha?' lacked thus far; a clear statement of what the 

University aspires to be, and a set of guidelines for attaining' that 



goal . ... ' * ^ , 



2. ' The UnivG^rsity of Victoria as an Academic institution^ * 

' o In 1972" the University bf Victoria celebrates its 70th Anni- 

versary, thus being the senior poet-secondary^ educational .institution 
in British Columbia. Between the years 1903 and 1915 i Victoria College 

was- affiliatad-'with McGill University of fering first- and second-^year" 

* . \ V • ^ ^ . . , ^ V 
McGill cours^i*in Jucts'and Science. In; 1920 Victoria College changed 



its, affiliation to the University of British Columbia, which had been, 



founded in Vancouver five years previously, and in the next tv/o 
decades Victoria College built arf enviable reputation for "scholarship 
and instruction in fir6t-'and second-year Arts and Science. ^Thei^e ' 
was ' a rapid expansion of the academic prograimne between the years 
1956 and 1961, at which time^ the College , still in affiliation with 
the University of ^ British Columbia, awarded its first Bachelor's 
Degree; As a recult of the MacDofla'ld \Commission Report,* the 
Unive^rsi^ of Victoria was granted autonWy by The Universities Act 
of 1963. c Early in that year a special committee was established 
under the cHaimanship of Dr. H.- E. 'Farquhar,- to undertake a general 
plainniAg study foi; the future of the Univ^^sity", The report of that 
committee, was 'presented in October 1963 (see Appendix D) , Reading 
that report nin§ years later and with the wisdom^ .of hindsight , oone - 
cannot^^fail to ■ be impressed by the prescience of that committee, , 



. At the present time the Un'iversity of Victoria^as tlir^H — 
- Ik ' ' " 

Faculties •Arts and Science ;., Education ; and Fine Arts.. The. nineteen 

departme^-ts of the Faculty of Arts and Science '^all offer cours'es 
leddihg (fo Majors . and .Honours degrees, and 'fifteen departments have- 
programmes of graduate studies. "She Faculty, of Education is the 
only professional school of the University,' offering programmes 
leading to "baqhelor and graduate degrees ' in Education and to "teaching 
certificates issued by the "Provincial Department of Education, The 



, John B. Macdonald, Higher E due aBi on ^ in British Colvmhj.a and a Flan 
for the Futui^e. " University of British Columbia, 1962, 



Faculty of • Fine Arts comprises Departments of History in Art, Music,' 
Theatre, and Visual,^ Arts , and offers courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor 6f Arts in History in Art, Bachelof of Music, and Bachelor of 
Fine Arts with irtajbrs in Theatre and In .Visual Arts. '^Graduate work is 
offered in Music / Theatre and jfistory. in Art. 

During ^the past ten years the University enrolment has grown 

CI " ' 

from 2,085 (in 1963) to its'" current enrolment of approximately 5,000 
students. The enrolment now seems to have stablized at this level, 
providing an excellent opportunity for the University to review its 
existing, programmes and determine its future goals. A chronological 
review ,of major academic decisions is Included in Appendix. E, 

3, * Goals of the University ° - . ^ . . 

Until now the goals of "the University have, been regarded as 
implicit and have been largely unquestioned^ Clearly, all-inclusive^ 
statements -Jafeout academic excellence ' and intellectual development 
are no longer -satisfactory to students, to the community at large, or 
ta'vthe supporting governments- An explicit; definition of goals must, 
auswer the following types of questions. To-Wha extent should the 
university try to train people for specific jobs as opposed providing 
them> with an opportunity to expand their intellectual horizons? 

Should the university try to cover the entire field 'of human know- 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ^ A 

-ledge or should it emphasize only particular ^aspebts? Should it 

satisfy itself with attaining a 'high level of undergraduate education 

or should it pursue graduate training as well? Shou.ld it accept all 



who wish to pursue a university edi^atio'n or should it set high 
entrance qualifications?. Should it concentrate upon specific pro- 
grammes which result in: certificates, diplomas and degrees or should 
it provide ^ less structured form of "education? Precise, all-^ 
embracing answers -^o such questions are alearly difficult to obtain. 
However, there seemed to be a. consensus among the many members- of 
the University- community with whom we discussed these questions and 
who wrote expressing their pplnionS. 

It was generally agreed that the University could not be 
solely, a'' job-training instituti"on although it mu&t be keenly sensit- 
ive to the market for graduates and pcjSt-graduates 

No university .Ccin hope to cover all aspects, of '"human know- 
ledge- This is particularly * true of an institution the size of the 
University of Victoria, where in order to achieve an appropriate 
academic repMtatiort' and to best serve the needs of the community, 
specialization and concentration of re^sources in certain areas is... 
essential- These areas of specialization must be chosen on the 
basis of well-defined criteria. ^ ■ - 

The principle of allowing all who have, the ..ability and 

desire for a university education to . have . access, to it is generally 

accepted. . Hov/ever, it must be recognized, that the value of a 

university rests, in large part,* upon its ability to provide the. 

highest quality of advanced education.- This implies -the establish- 
1 ■ ... 
ment \and maintenance of the highest^ possible standards . 

• « ... H 

Not everyone seeks economic reward from university 



education and a concentration on programmes which- can be credited to-, 
wards a degree or diploma may . impart too narrow a view of the 
function' of the university. Members of the public seek advanced 
knowledge which will enable them to better understand our rapidly 
changing society. It is generally agreed that we have a duty to 
assis't in providing this education at the university, level. 

Pursuit of these goals has important implications both for 
academic planning and the management of the University, particularly 
with respect to the sQurces and allocations of finances, capital 
planning, administrative decisions, and decisions on appointments ,- 
tenure' and promotion. ' When such goals are accepted, decisions ccgi be 
made on the- basis of whether a parti'Gular action will, in fact, 
assist in achieving them." 

In summary, the Commission is of the opinion thai; the 
University .of Victoria should be a relatively small institution so as 
to maintain close contact between faculty and students at all 
levels; it should pursue the highest standards, and should specialize 
in those fields in which it has particular advantages. ' It should 
attempt tp extend its student body beyond the present intake from^ 
high schools' and colleges, and provide greater opportunities for 
other group?, to partake of university education. 



^11. KDUCAiM OIsiM. iiOALS - THE UNDKRGR /iDr: ATK PROGRAMME . 

1. Tho Universi ty ' h Placo in I sbciety 

In earlier times, university prograiiunes were directed toward "a 
small intellectually elite and economically ind».:pendent student body. 
The more famous and prestigious Universrties ^. tiiorefore , could be . 
highly selective and' assume the economic independence of their 
students. Students lacking financial independence had to be prepared 
tp sacrifice much in order to participate in such an educational - 
experience. Present-day society seeks reassurance on the relevance . 
and social significance of all educational programmes. In addition, 
universities can no longer assume the economic independence of 
students, . ' ^ ■ - 

Several recent studies of post-secondary education have 
attempted to predict the future of our society and to propose educa- 
tional developments based on these detailed - predictions Some 
of these predictions have been made with a remarkable degree.of . 
confidence c.^d yet are of questionable validity.. .The Commission, 
believes it .unwise to base planning on such criteria. Who can state 
unequivocally th& needs ai)d values of v our society ten years hence and • 
using such predictions delineate the future" pattern of higher education? 
What Ccin bii said is that the "future will involve ev^in more rapid social 
change than in the past. A university must offer an education which 
will enable graduates-' to cope usefully and effectively with" sxich - 

'So -ft 

change . ' . . ' 

2. The Univer sity ' s Role . • ■ . ' . 

; : V • ■ " • 

The submissions received by the Conimission have indicated a 



spectrum of opinion varying from the ^idea" that a university education 
primarily should train people for employment, to one suggesting that' 
university education' should. be cpmpletply divorced from, job training • 
and the job certification process. Discussions with students at the 
University of Victoria and a review of recent literature suggest that 
most students do see university training in terms of their future, 
careers. Only a "minority seek a general , education. This Is • 
evidenced by the rapidJ.y decreasing number, of students who enroll in 
the University ' s -general progrcmune, and the .fact that despitis • the- 
more relaxed regulations of recent', years-^- permitting a wider choice 
of courses, there has been greater specialization in' Major and 
Honours prograitunes rather than liberalization. At t'l^ same time, 
•however, employers appear to be more_ interested in an a^^plicant's 

personality motivation ■ and ability' to learn than in his specific 

- . ■ ■ . . . . ^ 

qualifications, since 'specialized training is often best learned on 

the" job. '^rhe University .must establish; a proper . balance airing this 
' variety of demands. • ' . , . .. 

The broad purpose of education is to enhance the intellectual 
and social behaviour , of . individuals*. If .an individual leaves univer- 
sity untouched by his experiences, he has wasted his time and the time 
of others. , There must be evidence of growth in the individual '"s 
powers 'of critical analysis ,. his ability ta reason, to discriminate^ 
to 'appreciate, arfd to interpret, all leading to ethical conduct and 
rational behaviour..' The Commission considers that there should be 
unanimous . acceptance throughout., the University of these ^s thd funda- 
mental aims of higher "education. We suggest, therefore ,. that- 



every section of the University^ conduct an intensive review, of its pro- 
grammes with the aim of explicating; and achieving- these goals. 

y ■ 

e ■ ' . 

3." Ability to Communicate 

: ■ « c 

At the undergraduate level students should be of*fered a broad 

education with experiences in a, variety of fields together with some^ 

... ^ 

intensive specialization. .In a student's years at the University, 

■■'■<.. ^ ^ • . . . 

en\phasis should be placed not only on learning how to learn, and how to 

gather and collate information, but also on how to communicate. . • ^ ; 

Communication is a' two-way process involving the ability .to listen, to* 

understand-,, to analyze and interpret, as . well as the ability to present 

one's- own ideas both orally and in writing. Surely the ability to 

communicate effectively is the minimum qualification one would' expect" 

of a university graduate, and yet the Commission received numerous 

■ submissiojjs suggesting that significant numbers of our. students are . 
unable to express themselves clearly^ in their own language, either. ' 
orally or in writing. > - 

In 'an effort tio ensure that entering students have a minimum . 
competency in writing skills; the, Senate, in 1970 , with the co-operatioji, 
of the Department of English, iihstituted a qualifying examination in 
English composition. Students failiiig ' this examination, or who refuse 
to write it, are obliged tor take English 110, a three- unit course in 
"The Use bf English, Therfe is evidence^ pointing to the success of 
this course, which has typically involved about one-third of each, first-^ 
year class. However, concern was expressed that this seemingly 

* 'remedial' course should be offered for credit towards a degree, which. 



: . ; 11 

was countered ''by the suggestion that English composition is cxf such 

(? ■ . * ■ " 

importance that the course should be .available to all first-y(5ar 

"Students, Th^ "'Commission concurs with the latter, and feels that even 

greater efforts must be made to ensure that graduating students. are . 

. fully competent [in language and comm:unications skills, both written 

^ ' ■ • *^ • 

and oral,' The responsibility for .this must be accepted by* all fac;;iaty, 

■ . \" * ■ J 

and particularly by the Department of English,' • - 

4. Programme Requirements * . 

Evi4ence was presented to the Commission to .suggest that^many 
students .are b^ing -graduated without a sufficiently broad range of - . 
lear:ning experiences; that too often, a student has taken feW% if any, 
.-GQurses beyond those offered by his own department. It is the opinion 
of the Comniission that this is a highly undesirable state of affairs. 

To correct this situai^ioxi., the Commission holds that" -the Univer 
sity must assume the responsibility for ensuring that._ its 'Bachelor 
degree programmes have breadth beyond any particular area. ■ 

2, ' '.IT IS RECOMMENDED tHat the programme for 

any Bachelors degree granted. by the University 
■ ' ■ . whetner .in the hunanities\y sciences/ or social 
sciences include courses in each of the two 
, ' other areas .from a selection named hy the 

' * University. ' ■ 
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» . < ■ 

5. Interdisciplinary Courses ^ . '..^ 

' The -University-, and subsequently this Commission, "has recei^ve'd 
,many suggestions for the setting-up of problem-oriented inter- 
disciplinary courses'. The reasoning behind "these proposals appears to^ 
'be. sound and it^is nqt clear to tPTe Commission why more such courses 
* are not berncr offered. There v^ere** suggestions that the development of 
such courses had often been . frustrated by the lack of inter-department 
al "co-operation - and there were, therefore , ^proposals for alternative " 
administrative structures. Additionally, in those situations where 
^various (departments had agreed qn ^course content arid objectives, gain- 
ing approval by Senate and ita. associated Committees had mot always 
• ..been; easy . ' * • - . " 

■' ^ -The Commission suggests that the University should support, 
initially on an experimental basis, a number of problem-oriented inter 
' 'disciplinary courses. We believe that these courses would be most 

appropriate at the third- and fourth-year _level for those students who 

" ■ ■<?,'., • . 

have an adequate background in the disciplines involved. We do not 

c * .. - . ' 

favour s'etting up an elaborate -administrative structure for such . <' 
courses since a prime" advantage of their intrbduction would be the 
reduction of inter-departmental barriers. The creation of new 
administrative structures might well.- build*7up even more academic 
barriers. Interdisciplinary programmes being given at some of the 



newer universities in Great Britain , , and* discussed in Appendix c, 
ight/be Useful guides, « . • 

^he Commission is not in favour of faculty members providing 
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' these courses in addition to their noimial teaching load for extra 
-^remuneration. If such cou^-ses are approved on^an experimental basis, 
„_±hg_UniversitY should require - careful^ documentation of the objectives, 
course content, and evaluation procedures in order*'€TTarr-tdTe-i^^ 

can be used 'when ^other similar cou3;ses are designed. 'Where inter- 

* ■ ■ ■ 

disciplinary coursed are offered, they should be .recognized m the 
'teaching loads of those faculty members involved. - 

The above remarks concern problem-oriented ,• interdisciplinary 
courses at the undergraduate level. Interdisciplinary programmes, 
involving several courses aimed at specialization in a particular^ field 
at the undergraduate or graduate level', are ^discussed in greater detail 
m Section VII. ^ , - ■ 

{> •■ . 

"2. IT IS RECOMMENDED thai^ the Umversity 

encourage the introducHon on an experimental 
.basis of a few -prohlem-o^ented inter- 

disciplinary courses. Such courses /sho^uid be ^ 
.- . . introduced under - the existing administrative 

structure, ■ 



\ 
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■ . III., ACADEMIC STANDARDS . . ' 

. , ' ■ »' . ^ 

■ . • Almost ,e very submission received by "the Commission stressed 

\ ■ . fr ■ 

the need for high academic stanjiards. Of the^ 300. responses to the 

. * • .' ■ . " 

studeht questionnai^ (see ' Apper^dix F) the largest proportion named 

• - - ■ ' - • - 

improved standards, as the most urgent academic requirement of the 
University. There ~wi^~^bt^compLete -unanimity , hov/evar/ ^out . 

■ entrance requirements. Some submissions favoured a considerajDle 
raising of the "standards -for entrance t9 the University, while others 
*felt that fhere should be an 'open' door' policy but with severe 
academic hurdles at an ea±ly s^tT^ge of a student ' s. university career. 

Academic excellence has traditionally bfeeh declared as the 
primary go.al^of the University of Victoria, ' That tHis has . been 

^acTireved in some areas is evidenced by the fact that in recent yeats, 
in competition wi|:h' students from, universities throughout North 

America, students of this University have won many highly p'^i zed 

» • ✓ • 

avrajrds. Since 1963 they have been awarded nine Woodrow Wilson 

• Fellowships, three Rhodes SchSlarships , two Commonwealth Scholarship^ 

■and in'1971 'the first Queen ^Elizabeth *II Scholarship in British 

, Columbia. " ' 

Prior to 1963 there was an automatic check on standards since 
most Victoria oCollege students transferred to, and had to meet the. 
course criteria of, the University of British Columbia, There is . • 
probably no better incentive for the maintenance of high academic 
standards than the knowledge that one's students must face external 
^valuatioTr.^---WheB-^Aach_e^^ evaluation is not available it would 

\. seem essential to develop an. internal system (directed tp tHe~" 
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maintenance of high aca^^emic standards. 



-1. Entrance, Standards / . ■ " 

. / 0 • ■ u 

The Goinmission considered standards at three levels, namely, 

- V. ■ ^. 

entrance standards, course standards, and graduation standards. Af < 
. I^he prese^it td^na the ^entrance standards for the University of Victoria 
appear to be ak low as any in Canada; 'a C average in four Grade XII 
subjects, and eight Grade XI subjects. Some preliminary studies 
indicate that those students , admitted to the University with a high- 
school average of less than C+ have only one chance in five of. 
•graduating, and that . graduation is achieved only by repeating a very 
large 'number of courses. It is doubtful that the admiss^Lonr of poorly 
qualified students caR b^ justified on educational or econoirtic ^ 
grounds. On the other hand, arbitjfSrily' raising entrance standards, i 
for example, to a C+ average,, is not the complete solution since 
there may be wide variation in course grading among high, schools. 

The Commission is of the opinion that the University, the 

Province, ^and the students would best be . served ^y the introduction 

■ ' ■' , ■ ' * ■ 

of entrance and adyance^plm^ement'. examinations , and that the 
" Provincial- Department of Education would not only weleome such a 

move* but would also be willing, to assist in setting up such examin- ,\ 

4 • 

ations. The implementation of such examinations would better ensure 
that' the proficiencies' of incoming students were* suited to their 
chosen courses of study, and lead to. a yniformly improved quality of • 
education . ' ' ' ' .• . 
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3. . . IT I^^RECOimNDED thaf 'the Unuoersity ■ 

— proceed Imn^'uiuxtxyLy ■ to^ im>titute entmncc caid 
^ — aduanocd pLu^'Mimt e^arninuLloiisi'^ As a first . 
. • stop iH ''l:fvU>-^aiQgrarme ^ o'xmiriat/Ons ahauld 
, be avail wUi in 197S~ fdr thosd^" students whose 
^lijh school jraduatinQ averages are O or- 
bcUrjy and for those stucjlents who seek , 
advanced placement . As a $v.ao}td stop^ the 
. exaniriation of .uLl' erLtt^rL}Lj students should 
:be imp.lornentod in 1974. - * ' . 

2. "Course Standards ' " . 



What is the level of course standards in the •various^depa,rt-;, 
ments at the University , of Victoria?. An objective answer^ to 'this 
.question does not appear to be possible at this time*. HcJwever, the 
•acceptance and success of many students from this University i;ito 
graduate schools throughout North America and the UriitGd Kingdom 
indicates that in some disciplines standards are at a high l^veJL. ' 

The question of variations in the distribution of grad'.es 
among the vai^ious University departments was fre^quei^tly raised. A 
review of University records (see .Appendix G) , indicates that^ some 
departments give a significantly larger proportion of high grades . • 
than do^ other ' departments , while * some' give a significantly larger 
proportion of. failures. Some departments haye very , low failure 
rates in the first year but increasing failure- rates, in later ^ars; 
a practice which, in the opinion of the Commission, i^ highly 
undesirable. * ^ * * 

'The Commission noted that in some courses no grades other 
than A had been given for* several years even though there appeared 

to be* no^ special selection of Outstanding students. Such * information. 

ti • ■ ' . 

is, of course, very , difficult to interpret- The differenc^^ may be 



due, for example, to the fact that some disciplines tend to 
attract better students, or tTiat some departJaents offer better teach- 
^ng and motivation to. thfeir, students. . Howev-ej , the eviS^iice provided 
did not relate such factors. 1:o. the grading patterns. The Commission ^ 
Wesitates to suggest ways in which information on the- distribution of 
grades sholTld be used, but as a minimum, it seems appropfia-te that it 

should be made available to 3II departments in order theft they have 

f J .* . ■ ^ ^ ■ 

some basis for a comparative assessment of their assignment oi grades* 

3 . • Graduating' Standards ^ ' " • ' ' * * ' 

" The Commission believes that the University should, have a more 

objectiye''^valuation ■■Q,f what- must surely be^ its^ittost fundamental 

coiici^rn, name 1^ the quality of its graduates. Graduating standards 

•"■ * ■ . - 

may be qasier to evaluate than course standards in that relatively 

■ , • "'i / ' • . - • 

objective comparisons can be mad^ in eadh discipline with the , 
standards at other Canadian ^universities . One can, for example, make 
"comparisons with syllajDi, the texts" used in^^ senior courses and, where 

' ' ' . ' \ , ' l^'- 

they are available, exaiijination papers of other universities. It 

would seem most appropriate that these comparisons be made by faculty 

'm^embers within their own discipline. Nevertheless, since this is 

J . * ' 

clearly ^a University .responsibility , the Commission silggesl^s that 

c . ■ ■ ' ■ . ^ , _ 

certain ..academic officers of the University be charged with the 

responsibility* of ensuring that such^ comparisons are' carried out on a 

regular basis. The result^ of these comparisons should be ava^ilable 

to th4 Senate , ai;id "particularly to its Curriculum and Academic 

.'Plca^Virig committees. - , , . 



Conceit' wqis expressed to the Coitimission abbiat the fragmented.-, 
naturd' of those degree prog'tammes which consist of a series of > 
unrelated courses, throughojit which little effort, is made -to provide, 
the articulation »needefi 'for an- overview of the dispipliiie- ,lt was . 
noted,, that . some ^departments pres-ently require their honour?: students 
to' take' a graduation" examination- in ojrder to permit the student -to * 
demons trate° his understanding 'of the discipline as a whole. Such 'an 
"eyaluation would appear to be. valuable in all honours programmes.; ^ 

4^' \ ; IT JS RECOl^MEWKD that a senior ' academic \ 

^. ' officer of the ' University be responsible for 
maintaining a continuing record ofcourse^ 
/ \ grades./ tU^ methods of evaluation used^ and . 

_ ^ g^aduahirfg standards in all, disciplines f. and • 

include comparisons made both internally and ' 
with other universitiee across^ Canada. ''This 
''infomatidh to be gvailahle to all departments ^ ' ; 
'and to appropriate University cormittees. 



if 
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. IV ^. TEACHING AND LEARNING - AN INDIVIDUAL .APPROACH 
'■■ ^ ^~ '■ • ^ '. 

'Why* should -a student attend the University of Victoria in 
preference to a. larger university with a much wider spectrum of 
offerings?' An answer to this question may be found in the responses 
of about '300 students whb* completed a questionnaire circulqLted by 
the Commission (see Appendix F) . The majority of students, said that 
the strength of this University lies in its small size and th.e close 
contact which is possible in most departments between students and 
"faculty members. Almost every person or group who spoke or wrote to 
the Commission appeared in favour of continuing this state of affairs. 
The Commission is of the opinion that the University should,^ acknowledge 
and intensify these particular characteristics of its academic 
programme . " ^ . r ^ 

1. Size of Enrolment 

A few years agb when the University's enrolment was increasing 
rapidly every year, it appeared that a decision on the upper limit of 

our student enrolment was of great importance. Due to several causes, 

-, <i . 

\ ' . - \ 

such as unemployment', the creation of the community colleges>, and an 

■' . '* » "* 

apparent disillusionment of some students about university education, " 
enrolment at the University seems to have stabilized at about 5,000 
students. It seems likely that *there will be no major increase in 
enrolment for five years or So. . . 

Bearing in mind these trends, as well as the goals which' it 

<■ ' * 

• ■ • ■ • " ^ ■ ' 

.perceives for the University, the Commission believes that it is un-^ 

necessary at thi'& time to specify an upper limit for" enrolment. .It 

is more appropriate to concentrate upon l^e development of "means of 
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raising the standards at the. institution than to plan for enrolments • 
which "may never materialize.-^ The desire for larger enrolments , th^ ♦ 
Commifc'sion believes, should be "replaced by a quest for a highe^r 
quality of education. j. . . , ' 



IT IS HECOMMEi^DED. that there'' be a ve-' ^ . 
assessment of the gojxls of the University no 
later than the swvner of 197-8^ to determine, 
whether the goals suggested here are still 
appropriate. In the even ^ however^ that * . 
undergraduate enrolment' approaches 6^000 
'^students prior tu that duLe/ an immediate 
re-assessment should take plaa-e* 



6. '"'IT IS RECOMMENDED that no^ section of r^' ■ 

" .the University 'be 'granted additiofial faculty^ 

facilities^ or funds without cleox demon- 
stration that the highest.^ standards and 
quality of education are being maintained. 
Thus each section of the University^ with i'ts 

' . existing faculty and facilities ^ must limit 

the number of students in. a programme when 
additional enrolment would adversely affect' 
• the quality of education provided, ^ 

These recommendations have important implications for present 
policies of , funding and allocation o^f faculty and facilities. They 
imply that those sections of the University that offer the highest 
quality ' p2;ogrammes should receive a proportionately larger amount of 
support. Quality '^hcJuld be regularly assessed, not only v;ithin 
departments tl^emselves but by comparison iwith what is offered and 
attained elsewhere (see Rec. S/J • 

2 . Initiation of a Tutorial System . 

in order to enhance close contact between faculty and \ 
students, it is recommended that the University initiate a' system 

• ' .29 . 
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which will encourage a student- tutor relationship. It is suggested 
ti^at every undergraduate student have a designated faculty ^utor. It 
would.. required of both the tutor and 'tlie student that they meet 
together a minimum niomber of times during the academic year. In a 
typical situation the tutor would become aware of the student's back- 
grbiind, asp^-rations , and progress in his various courses. "The 
.student would have the opportunity to learn something of the' wider 
; aspects of university education, and thus; develop a better under- ■ 
^standing of the rationale 'and' relevance of the programme he is^ 

\ 

\ . ' ■ ■■ ' ' ' ' 

"'follov/ing . Students have rejected paternalism, particularly when it 
takes the form of regulation by an impersonal system. . Evidence 
furnished to the Commission suggests, however, that students would 
welconfe closer interaction with the faculty and the Comiciission 
believes that such a system would- help many §tudents with problems, 
aboiit which they, do not seek assistance until it is often too late 

.for ^- satisfactory solution. > . , 

I \ If such a programine were introduced on a gradual basis, it 
woiild appear t,o be of *most value for students in their first year at\ 
the Una^versity. *If, as seems desirable, it were applied'to all 

V 

undergraduate students, -it is -suggested that a different 'tutor be 
.appointe^ each year. This would permit a student to meet several 
fac\..lty it^embers and avoid the continuation of unsatisfactory student?- 
tutcr relationships^ Successful relationships could be continued on 
an ipformal basis. The price of such a tutoring system would be a 
somewhat g.^eater demand on faculty time, but the potential benefits 
Ibvioui;. . . " ■ ' . . * . 



are 
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7. ■ . IT IS RECO^WiE-lWEI) tnat the University 

establish a progi'^gime^ which will encourage a 
student-tutor relationship in whiclir every 
undergraduate student would have a designated 
-y^'' academic tutor^ and in which both phe tutor 
and the student would' be required to meet at 
least oneeper month during the academic 
terms. '/ 



3 , The Learning " Environment ^ . ' 

In recent years there has been muah discussion about the 

quality of university teaching, and about the ways in which teaching 

» * 
can be evaluated and appropriately rewarded. 'After considering this 

problem, the Commission suggests that we should be emphasizing 
"learning" rather tha.n "teaching", and that the University 'should be ^ 
recognized as a place for learning rather than as a place for teach- 
ing. If students a2?e learning well, then they are being taught well, 
regardless of the specific teaching techniques used, A review of the 
very large niomber. of teaching experiments which have been carried- out 
during the past fifty years indicates that if certain . 
conditions are ipei; there appea-i-s to be little or no significant 
diffeirence in the efficacy of various teaching techniques such as 
lectures, lectures with discussion, seminary, automated instruction, 
or guided independent study. This research indicates that the 
necessary conditions for good learning are (a) clearly defined course 
objectives;* '(b) provision of adequate resource material in the form 
of lectures, notes, books,* filifis and tapes; and (c) frequent testing 
and evaluation to determine whether or not the course ob:jectives are ^ 
being met. In discussing the quality of teaching, ^ we often .concern 
ourselves solely with the technique by which the resource material is 



provided^ and yet this may be the least important p'art of good teach- 

ing. ' V ■ * - 

* i The Commission believes that it is Ta responsibility of the 
Uni^^ersity to approve the objectives of each course, and that these 
objeclives should be clearly stated. Presently t]:>e various 
curriculum committees appear to be goiicerne^ with course content, 
only. They should also be concerned' with course objectives. ^The 
description of a course given in the Calendar, as approved by. Senate, 
\s -norjually only a brief listing of some of -the coursp. contents, not 
the couirse objectives. ' For example, course objectives migh^ specify 
the type of problem a student should" be capable of solving, that he 
should have the ability t*p research certain types of problems on h,is 
own, that he- should be able to prepare a well-written report, that he 

should be able to demonstrate certain knowledge and understanding , 

. . ■ ■ 

etc. The ways in which these objectives are to be met and the 

specific topics, to. be discussed would r of course, ;be left to the 

discretion and ingenuity of the instructor. 

In reviewing the quality and kind of teaching- at the . 

Universit^y of Victoria, it appears that there may be an over-emphasis 

, ft 

of the traditional three lectures per week. We believe that a 

primary aspect of university education, in any discipline, is learn- 
ing how to learn, and it may not be in the best long-term interests 
of the student if he is encouraged, .to place undue reliance on his 
instructor for resource material. 

It seems probable that the main reason why negligible 



differences are found among the results of various- teaching methods 
is because most of them depend ^ .ultimately , on independent g1:udy by 
the student hii^LS elf. It may *be more logical, 'therefore, to reverse ' 
the conventional view of teaching andvlearning and to- define a 
course largely in terms of its independent study " element In other 
Words, teaching methods in higher education should be considered as 
aids to independent study in Which the instrU'ctor acts as tfie co- 
ordinator of tl>e student ' s learning experience- The most effective 
part of a student's tiipae is spent in independent study and when he 
leaves the university it will most often be the only method available 

to him- . ■ ' 

Recent experience in new instructional approaches, such as ' 
those now being used by the British Open University, has shown the 

effectiveness- with which "a team of experts can produce a v.ery high 

> ■ *■ . - . . ' 

quality curriculiam for student's who would expect to have minimi^m 
contact with ■ a tutor. The most important feature of this .curriculum 
is the high dearee of- integration of, all of the instructPional media; 
.textbooks, ' television, radio, videotapes," audiotapes experiment 
kits, laboratory equipment, etc. (see Appendix C) . The application 
of this approach at the University' of Victoria would provide the 
instructor with 'a well developed curriculimi that meets the standards 
of his department, and a variety of instructional resources that 
"could be used by him in co-ordinating the learning experiences of 
his students. An annual review of the ef f ectiveness ' of each course, 
and its redevelopment every four or. five years, would ensure both 



the*. quality and integrity of the curriculum. 

.Learning aids can be* divided broadly into three categories : . 
structured presentations, such as lectures, textbooks, and films; 
unstructured materials, such as the wide variety of mateifials in a 
library; -and str.ucturing information, such as statements of object- 
ives , conceptual maps, and graded assignments with knowledge- of the 
results. If, however, there is concern with a learning procesS in ■ 
which the p^riority' objectives are the applications of ' principles 
and techniques to new situations, it is important that the student 
be able to createhis own . learning structure. In fact, the most 
important aim "of higher education should be to -develop students who 
can learn from unstructured' materials without additional help. -This 
independence xs unlikely to be* achieved without a carefully planned 
destructuring , in which high'ly structured first-year -courses lead to 
relatively unstructured final year 'courses . The planned. phasing-out 
of imposed structure, during an undergraduate programme should be an 
important feature of university educatioi^. ... , . 

The majority o'f courses given at the University of- Victoria 
consist of a single instructor with a fixed number of students in a , 
section, meeting in the^ same place, on a regular Schedule three timej 
a week. The instructor nomally perfoms a number **of functions 
directed toward communicating the course objectives; structuring the 
field; presenting factual infomation; explaining difficult concepts 
and problems; motivating the student; developing critical thinking; 
changing attitudes; encouraging originality; developing powers of 



self - eva luation ; and developing the ability to solve probl^s-. Ndt 
all of these functibns are necessarily best performed with a fixed . 
number of students in a fixed location. ^ Some may best be performed 
with a large group ^ as for example, film presentations . and elaborate 
demonstrations; others in small discussion groups, or in individual 
meetings with the instructor and student. alone. In addition, there 
- would appear to be considerable benefit* in encouraging groups of 

students to meet together -in discussion groups witijout an instructor 

■ . \' ■ 

In this situation, students may be, more willing to express their 
ideas freely and to criticize the arguments of other students , than 
■'they might, be in the presence of an instructor. Other functions may 
best be achieved by the distribution of written material. 

This flexibility is, of cour^, permitted to the -instructor 
at the present time and no change in University policy is required. - 
Nevertheless it seems appropriate that we should draw attention to 
the possibility of more dynamic and, hopefully, more effective 

methods of university education. 

' - .. 1, * ' - ■ 

It was suggested that the acadanic activities of the 
University have been stimulated by the exchange -of -faculty members 
between departments and faculties. In. this way the broad range of, 
faculty expertise has ' enriched ^the experiences, not only of students 
but of colleagues as, well. In addition, there were suggestions that 
more use should be made of the wealth of expertise that . is kjiown to 
exist beyond the university community; that recognized, authorities 
should be invited to participate as guest lecturers" and seminar 
'leaders over extended 'periods within the regular ^course structure. 



The need was expressed for a registry of the academic .interests of - 
all faculty members as well *as those of potential^guest lecturei^s 
(see Rec 50).- , ^ , 



4. The Evaluation of Student Achievement • . • 

.» 

We believe that it is the , responsibility of the department 
chairman or head to ensure that in each course students are made fully 
aware of the objectives . of that course; that they are provided with 
adequate resource materials in order to meet those objecti^ves; and 
that the evaluation methods use^ have, in fact, determined how well - 
the student has. achieved the course objectives. 

^ ■ 

An instructor should be able to provide documentary evidence 
that* he has performed these functions. We believe this documentation 
to be important particularly for student evaluation. It is' recognized 
that a variety of evaluation techniques may be appropriate, but the 
University has a responsibility to retain, at I'^ast for some period, 
documented evidence of the student's achievement. For . example, in the 
case of an oral examination , we believe *±hat there ^should be a record 
of the questions asked of the student and of the examiner's evaluatioIT 
of his response. ' • 

5. ■ - ■ tT IS RECOMmmED^ that the University 

accept the responsibility of _ensuring that ^ 
. . the objectives of edah course are defined; 

■ ' that adequate resource .materials are -pro- 

vided so that the. studeht^s may achieve . ' 
those course objectives; h'^id that - students 
are evaluated on the basis )Qf their ' ■ 

achievement of course objectives. ' : 



5. The •Evalua tion of foachin.g. £f f ccbiveness / " 

.. — . ^ — , ^ . . ^ 

. i . Th^ importanoe pf high quality instruction in stimulating and 

motivating students to learn rs so great that its attainment catoot 

reiisonably left to chance. It is the opinion of the Commission that 

departmental chairmen or heads must be -assigned the responsibility of • 

ensuring that effective teaching occurs in all courses, within the 

department. This would include an annual review of each instructor's 

'teaching effectiveness. Subh a review would -require that the instructor 

provide evidence of the extent to which the objectives of his. courses 

h^d been m'et ^ together with his plans for the improvement -of future. 

offerings. The outcome of this review would have clear implications 

... ' . J 

for the maintenance and enharlt:ement of the quality of the department's 
programmes as well as the professional development of the instructor. 

To facilitate such a review, there' should' be standard, pro- 
cedures whereby students can provide the instructor ^ with feedback 
as to their perception of the quality of the instruction they are 
receiving.^ . • • " - " 

j The Commission concurs with the following statement of the 

Senate Committee on 'Teaching Effectiveness which suggested than an 
•instructor should meet a set of minimum criteria: ... 

■ "There should be 'evidence of an instructor's 
interest in the course, in that'^he appears^ at classes 
on time, and cancels them only in extraordinary 
circumstances, and with the knowledge of his head of ' 
department'. There should be an early provision of 
a syllabus which, in general, should be^. f ollow^ed - 
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throughout ^th^ course, ' Techniques . of testing and 
• . assignments should be used to ensure that the • 

"student works steadily throughout the period of ^ . 
/ the course. Classroom. time should be used for 
■' matters dir.ectly related to the objective^^ of the ^ 
"course. " • ■ 

. "Thqre should be evidence that an instructor 

\ is interested in his students. He demonstrates 

N:his;. by ptAiiiptly returning assignments, essays^-' 
■ - a^/Hd test papers with comments which explain the 

assigned mark«. The instructor, should be avail- 
able for pohsultation on a substantial time scale 
with office, hours which are made known and 
• observed. He should b^' unwilling to' spoon- feed , . 
and there \ should be no overt, cultivation ^bf 
.- . popularit;^." ^ . /v . 

"Thete should be evidence of an instructor.' s 
insight into the: learning process in" th^t Ke^ " 
provides reasonable and adequate resource material; 
avoids, onersided views, spaces his' assignments 
regularly /throughout the year, avoiding concentr- 
ation^ at the end of the term; is frank with 
respect to what he . does "not know, and -about what 
is his personal' opinion; anc, prepares his 
lectures with a view to s.timnlation rather than 
the re(^urgitation of a text."* 

9. . • . it RECOMMENDED' that the chairman or 

' " head^ofi each department be required to make V ■ 
a fomjal annual review of the teaching 
effectiveness of each instructor in his 
department^ and that, the procedures, for 
such be established by the University. 
■ \ • . . ■ s ■ ■ ' ■ . / 

20. ' ' "IT IS : RECOMMENDED that in order to 

■ inform a faculty member as to the exteiib to 
which he has met. the criteria of teachings . 
' effectiveness J standard procedures be 

developed to provide him with such evidence. 
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*Progess Report of the Senate Committee on Teaching Effectiveness, 
dated 30 Inarch 1971, .received by Senate' at its meeting on . 
U4 April 1\971, and filed. . . 





6 . A Centre- for Instructional T echnology • • ' 

' \ - ' / ■ , 

The University has always claimed that high quality teaching 
was its primary • concern and from the evidence presented tb the 
Commission we believe that this aim has been achieved in parts ot 
■ the University. Nevertheless it. appears that the majority of faculty 
members have received little -formal guidance in teaching techniques. 

CI • » ' ■ 

The lack of opportunity for such guidance should be remedied. All 
instructors should ^^have an organxzed opportunity to maintain aware- 

^ ; ' • ' ' \ " ■ . "■ , - 

ness of the techiques^ of lecturing, 'conducting discussion groups, 

■ . . . - . r . ' * ' . . • 

stru(*:turing courses and' evaluating students. 

•There is a need for a Centre for InstructioTial Technology on 
this* campus ' where an instructor could obtain infoirmation on teaching 
and learning techniques, course development, films, video t^es , 
computer-assisted instruction, etc.. / ■ and where there could be an 
^exchange of ideas on teaching^'and learning. Scheduled semii\ars on 
these subjects would be Open to all members of* the teaching staff, 
including laboratory and teaching assistants 

n. o' . 'IT IS RECOmEmED that' a Centm for ^ 

^. Ink true tional Technology be established to 
■ ' ■ pr^ivide. a facility for th^ exchange of- 

ideas on all aspects of teaching^ learning-^' 
and evaluation methods, ^ 



V. GRADUATE ESTUDIES 

. [ • ^ \ 

Graduat4 studies are considered^ to .be„, an essential elemfent' • 

d academic programmes of most universities'- throughout North America • 

/ - . . . . ■ ■ . 

and .Europe. T-he values of such, studies are both intrinsic^ and' ex- ^ ■ 

trinsic. They advance the frontiers of intellectual ;vi<iuirY; they ^ 

produce^ traine,<l minds for future rese^-xch and education; and they;, . 

provide a stimulus to the undergraduate ■programmes. 

1.- Graduate Studies at the Universi ty of Victoria , ' 

■ . in September 1955 the 'Senate established a School of Graduate 
Stifles' to be .administered by the Senate Committee on Graduate Studies 
with the chairman of that committee 'being the Chairman .of • the Sdhool.- 
in May of 1967,' on" the recommendation of that Committee, Senate . 
approved the establishment of . a Faculty of Graduate Studie,^ as-of 
1st of September; 1957. At that- time permission toy introduce pro- , 
g4mnes 'leading to Master ' s degrees was given to eight departments 
with four of those departments receiving approval for programmes 
leading to the degre4 of Doctor of Philosophy . Programmes in the ^ 
^acult^ of Education were appr^^ved fof^ster's degrees. ^: 

■ • ■■' Most disciplines in the University now offer graduate work. 
in 1972 there was a graduate' student enrolmpjif bf 355.- At the Con- 
vocation of 1972, 51 Master's degrees, --and 7 Ph.D.'s were awarded,, 
bringing the University's, totals in these categories to 184 and 12,. 
respectively. The largest number of Master's degrees have been 
in Education (44) ,, followed by Physics (28) /Biology (23)^ ^nd 
psychology (22)-. "^f the Ph.D.'s awarded to date,, four have been 
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in Biology, four in Psychology, thrbe in^ Chemistry, and one in Physics 

No complete record of awards won by bur post graduates could 
be found but it is known .that since 1968 they have won at least three 
Commonwealth ScUolarship's , while Master's degree graduates have won ^ 

scholarships for Ph.D. studies at such universities, as Cambridge, 

(' , • * . . . 

Berkeley, Hawaii, Toronto', and Trinity (Dublin). Several of our 
Ph.D. .and' Masters graduates now hold university facult^/ .appointments. 

While not unanimous, "a large majority'' of statements and sub- 
missions received by the Commission reaffirmed the'necessity of . a 
vital graduate, programme at the: University of Vi(^|5)ria. However, the 
weight of the evidence emphasized the need "for the University to re- 
assess its policies rel-ating to Graduate Studies particularly with 
tespect to the selection of disciplines and areafe for graduate study, 
standards to be attained, the use of credit uni;ts, the use of ■ 
directed reading' courses , provision of financiial assistance to 
students, and the recognition of graduate s^Udies^in faculty ^ 
teaching loads. « • 

-22". ' IT. IS "RECOMMENDED that/Graduate Studies 

■ ' contiriu^. ^ he recognized ap an integral ^ part . 
of thh^tcademic progrgrme.^f tiie Unii)ersity of 
• f . victoria wi'ch ap-grapridtel allocations of funds 
* ' , and' assigrrmente of faculty time. 
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2 . Selection of Disciplines and Mreag of ;Specializa:tion 
for Graduate Studies 



While most departm'ents in the University now offer graduate . 

Studies, the Commission does not believe that all ^depa.'rtments should 

necessarily do so. Indeed,, it feels that .ths rationale and 3^st;.fi- 

cation for present programmes, as well as proposals whiph are currently 

under consideration should be carefully reviewed to ensure that at 

least, the following criteria are being (or vJould be) met: 

- a) that there is a sufficient number of qualified 
faculty who are committed to graduate studies, 
and who are .^th6mselve;5. actively engaged in res.earch 
in areas relating 'to such studies iil^ the department; ' . ' 

b) that the programme is especially appropriate 



. for the University of Victoria; ^ ■ . 

c) that the graduates from the programme will be of 
such qtelity that they can expect to be accorded 
preference in the pursuit* of their continuing 
careers. * ' 

The Commission suggests that unless these criteria ai?.e met, a 
department should not be involve.d in graduate studies, 

*>Evidence considered by the Commission indicated that not all 
departments now off ering graduate work meet the above' criteria. In' 
some cases graduate students have been supervised by faculty members 
with only 4 minor interest in graduate work, or who are , themselves- 
not actively engaged in reswear ch. ' ' ^ 
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The strength and reputation of a department's graduate pro- 
/ grainmb usaa-ll-y result from judicious specialization . Although most 
departments at the University 'of Victoria have tocussed upon a few 
fields . within their respective disciplines , some appear to have 

attempted to cover too broad a range. Such. dispersal of effort has 

'3 ■ , . ,^ ' . 

almost .certainly prevented the attainment ^ of the type of reputation 

which will, attract the more highly qualified graduate student. 

It was'' pointed out to the Commission that in recent years 
graduates with Master's degrees or Ph,D. degrees- have sometimes 
found it difficult to obtain positions.. While the Commission takes 
cognizance of this problem, it believes that the need for thosfe with 
graduate degrees who are. well trained and of high calibre will continue 
and, therefore, so long as the highest standa^^ds are maintained, graduate 
programmes should "be continued in selected areas. 

13. IT IS RECOMMENDED that, the offering of a 

, graduate studies programme by any department of , 

the University be dependent upon its meeting the 
following criteria: (a) that there^is a --suffieient 
number of qualified, faculty who are committed 
graduate studies^ and who are themsfjlves actively 
engaged in research/in areas relating to^suqh 
, studies in the department; (b) that the programme 
- is especially appropriate for the University of • 
Victoria; ■ and (c) that the graduates .from the ' ■ 

programme wilt be of such quality that they can 
expect .to ^be accorded preference H.n the pursuit 
' ' \ of tHeir continuing careers. 
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24. . IT IS RECO:S}ENDED tJmt a review of the . ' ' * 

extent to which existing graduate programmes „ 
' ■ meet these criteria be completed by June 1973^ • , - 
• . and- that programmes that do not' meet the 

criteria be phased jout, " • 

^ ■ fi 

3. Standards in Graduate ^ Studies' Programmes 

1? 

^ Serious doubts were raised to the Commission about the overall 
standard of graduate work- in some areas of the University. In order 
to improve these standards, it is essential that the supervision of 
gradiiate work be carried out only by those with high interest and 
competence in graduate studies, where competence is defined not only 
in teirms of acacjemic qualifications but also of active participation- 
in a research programme and experience in graduate student supervision. 

It would s-eem appropriate, for. 'example , for faculty members who have- 

ft . 

only -recently completed t^heir own graduate pr'ograiames , to gain ex- 
perience progressively in the supervision of !^nours and Masters 
work before being entrusted the ■ supervision of Ph.D. work. In 
addition, active participation in a research programme would appeai: 
to be an essential requirement for faculty participation in a graduate 
studies programme. Without such involvement, the faculty member is 
less likely to be able to provide the stimulation and guidance that 
graduate students rightfully expect. ^ - ^ . 

One means of ensuring high standards is for the external members 
* ■ .a , • ' .■ . . * 

of suporvisci>ry committees to become more actively involved in the : 

establishment of the student * s programme of study, re^{iewing his 
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'progress, and in evaluating his thesis and performance in the final 
examination. Evidence presented to the Commission suggested that 
external members are often involved in only a minor way in such 
functions. The Commission belieVes that -the members of the super-, 

visory committee appointed by the Faculty of Graduate Studies should 

. ■ ■} - . . - 

accept such a position only if they are, in fact, willing to represent 

■ ' ■ . .9 . 

the University and to act a's the University's guardians of academic 

standards . . ^ . 

Another means of ensuring high standards is the acceptance of 
broad de^finitions of what is required of Masters' and Ph.D. candidates. 
The Commission believes that, in general, a Master's degree should • 
require a broad knowledge of the field of specialization, together 
with an in-depth study of a single problertv. There should be a 
challenge to identify the problem and to solve it with minimum 
direction. A Master's programme should provide research training ^ 
and di^^cover. the' candidate ' s potential for original thought) and 
his research ability. 

The Ph.D. degree is formally recognized as the -highest pro- 
fessional academic qualification. It should signify a thorough 
knowledge of the f i^ld and the ability to. make an original contri- 
button to the discipline. In both his thesis and examinations the 
candidate should be required to show ability 'to conduct original 
irivestig-ations , to test ideas, whether- his own or of others > and 
to understand fully the relationship of the theme of his investi- 
gation to a wider field of knowledge. „ . - - ^ 

1 . • , ' •< 



Evidence^ considered' by the Commission has suggested that while 
the foregoing definitions are broadly accepted by departments aca^oss* 
the campus, and while most appear to be pursuing high standards, there 
are serious deficiencies in the work produced by graduate students in 
some departments. This is revealed particularly in .theses presented 
for Masters* degrees^ 

25. IT- IS REdOMMENDEd that graduate research 

he' supervised only .by those faculty members _ • ' 
who are themselves active -researchers, 

26. ' " , IT IS RECOMMENDED that external members 

of Supervisory Committees play a responsible- 
role- in drawing up programmes of study ^ 
monitoring pr^Ogress^ and in reviewing ^ theses. 

A. Course Units ^ - 

The present system of assigning credit units to courses and 
theses is clearly inappropriate for graduate studies and lends itself 
to abuse. 'An example is* the use of course unit requirement as a mea- 
.sure of minimum qualifications. iJnit values for graduate cours'es 
throughout the University vary from one to six/ and yet persis^tent 
questioning has failed to reveal the basis for *this allocation of units'. 
There is even less consistency in the allocation of units for theses. 
Theses unit values 'may vary from three or. possibly less, to 18 or more, 
and yet a review of graduate theses fails, to reveal* any obvious relation' 
ship between the quality of the thesis and the nun^^er of units assigned^ 
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The Commission believes that, the course unit sy*stem leads to numerous 

• ♦ o 

inconsistencies, and may well result in a lowering of standards. 

An altiernative to the present system would' be that each 
department set out the minimum requirements for a graduate degree. 
These requirements would be defined in terms of the prerequisite 
knowledge and basic skills, and would be approved by the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies. Programmes would then be designed to ensure that 
a student reach this standard in order to graduate. This would 
overcome many of the anomalies of . the present system in which different 
depaj;tments award differing amounts of credit for similar amounts of 
work. • 

1?. IT IS RECOMMENDED thai; the Faculty of . 

.Graduate Studies give serious consideration 
to the replacement of the present course' unit 
system with a system which sets out minimum 
requirements of skilly, understanding^ and - 
; research contribution for the award of . • 

graduate degrees. \ . 

5, Directed Reading gourses • \ , ^ 

The Commission was ."also concerned with the apparent abuse of 
directed reading and directed study courses. In many cases little, 
if any, record seems to have been maintained of the objectives and; 
.ex.tent of such reading or study, or of the evaluation procedures 
which were used in^/^rading. Just as important, it was seldom clear " 
why directed reading courses were selected irather than lecture * coiArses 
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or seminars in the subject, offered either in the student's own ' ^/ 

department or in a cognate department. ^ , . 

.The Commission suggests that directed study and directed, 
reading courses shoiiild only be accepted by supervisory committees 
when there is adequate documentation of the course objective's, content,, 
resources / and the evaluation procedures which are to be . used. Directed 
study and directed reading coursed should not be permitted where- there 
.is an appropriate course available on the campus. 

~7 5 • ■ - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Faculty of 

'■' Graduate Studies (and other Faculties as w&ll) 
. . revise present policies relating" to- directed. . 

reading courses to ensure that student perfor- 
• mance is adequately assessed^ and that the 
'fullest possible advantage is taken of formal 
courses offered on the campus. 

6. Financial Assistance 

• ' . " . ■ ' \ ' ' ^ ' ^ ' 

At the present time -the University- allocates $155,000 a year 
to' the support of graduate students in the form of 30 fellowships 
worth $3,500 each, and 50 scholarships .worth $1,000 each. Partial 
support is also available. from the UniverS^ty in the form of 
assistaritships- worth up to $800 per year, and through research ' 
assistantships worth up to $1/000 per year and^paid from faculty 
members' research grants. Such financial assistance is well below 
that offered at institutions of comparable size in the rest of 



. . '• ■ ■ , . ' ■ ; : 

Candda, both in terms of amounts of awards and number of awards. 
Fellowships at some Canadian universities;^ for example, **are' worth 
more than $6,000 a year. Scholarships at several Institutions, are " • - 
worth more than -$3 ,000 a year. In some cases, these. awards also ^ 
carry a .r,emission of fees; at the University of Victoria they do not. 
As a consequence net income to students from' scholarships is substan- 
tially lower than at many^'bther institutions. . " . 

- Not only is the amount of fundigfig smaller^ but the procedures 
6y which awards are decided seem unduly cumbersome. Ideally., when a, 
student applies for admission .to graduate studies there should be an 
immediate review of his qualifications and interests to determine 
whether :there is a suitably-qualified faculty member willing to 
supervise his programme. .If the answer to this question is negative, 
the student should be informed quickly of his rejection so that he 
may seek entry elsewhere. If the applicant has outstanding qualifi- - 
cations-, however, there must be a method ^available to immediately ' 
confirm his acceptance and offer him adequate firtandial support. 

At present (Qualified, .students are admitted to programmes before 
it is known whether .there is an' interested and suitable faculty 
supervisor available. In addition, the awarding of fellowships and. 
scholarships . appears to be a very lengthy procedure, often resulting 
ir\ many months* delay, before an applicant is informed whether' or not 
he has won such an award. By that time most ^ of the highly-qualified 
applicants have been admitted to other universities. The present - 
procedu:pes for determining ^admissions and awards clearly need revision. 
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; * . 41 . 

■ Policies relating to the length of . time for which the 
University provides financial aid to graduate" students should "also , 
be altered. • At present $^uch assistance carries neither the expecta- 
tion of renewal nor any specific time limit. This has meant thajt a. 
student coming to the University of Victoria with a fellowship or 
scholarship/, and maintaining a satisfactory standard throughout his 
first year, may find'; his grant withdrawn half-way through his pro- 
gramme if an awards committee judges that there are new applicants' 
with better qualif-ications. ■ On the other hand, some students have 
been supported by the University for as long as six years. Motivation ' 
to c'omplete studies in reasonable time would probably be increased 
if time limits were set f or ■ the University contribution towards, 
graduate programmes. ' * c 

The Commission suggests that the University should limit 
financial aid to two years for a Master ' s "degree and an additional* 
three years for a Ph.D-. degree. Support should be granted on an annual 
basis with automatic renewals upon satisfactory perf.prmance documented 
and^ endorsed by the sl^dent's supervisory committee. In exGe^iDnal 
circumstances, aid could be .granted for a longer period but. only if 
the case received whole-hearted support from the supervisory committee 
and the Faculty of Graduate Studies. ' , ' 

Beyond the financial assistance provided by the University, 
graduate- students may apply for spholarships furnished by the Federal 
Government, particularly in the natural sciences. Students at the , 
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Univei?sitY of Victoria have had many such awards. National Research . 
Council (NRC) scholarships and fellowships are an example. These 
are awarded on the basis ' of performance in undergraduate programmes, 
and enable the recipients to Continue with graduate studies at the 
'"^UnijVexsity of their choice. * * 

Students of the University of Victoria receive proportionately 
the same number of external scholarships as students of- other Canadian 
universities i However, there is riot a corresponding influx of scholar- 
ship holders into this institution. The net result is that the Univer- 

■ sity has proportiona-tely fewer graduate students holding external . award 
than other '\comparab4,e- Canadian universities. The clear implication is. 
that the academic ' reputations of the latter 'a.r.e perceived to be higher- 
Should the University ■ of Victoria enhance its reputation in graduate 

\ studies, therefore/ the number of external scholarship awardees at • 

this institution may b^ expected to increase also. ' ■ ■ 
\ > • * ■ • ' 

'19. 'IT IS RECOMMENDED that the University ' ' 

.* '\ ,rej)ise it^ present policies with respect -to 

\ the provision of financial hid for graduate <o 
\ studies^ including the offering of more \ ^ 

valuable fellowships^ the acceleration of . 
procedures of reviewing applications for 
aidj .^ and the development of criteria which 
would^<ensure greater equity in the allocation 
. of such, aid amongst students from Various 
departmerlts . • • . • 
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■IT IS RECOI'BIENDED that the University ^ 

i 

n'omially limit financial aid to two ye.ars for 
a- master.^ s progvonme and an additional three 
years for a doctoral programme. 



- \ 

Recognition of Graduate Teaching and Supervision 

in Faculty Work Loads ' ' > * ' ^ '» 

T ■ ^ ■ ' ■ 

\' yjhen the Faculty of Graduate Studies was established in 1965, 

itlwas generally agreed that graduate studies would be carried out, 

in\the fiWst instance, without, additional demand on the University 

\ ■■ \ ■ ' ' ' , ' ■ ' 

budget, although there appears, to have been no official statement of 

thiJi poli(^. Graduate teaching was to: be carried out by faculty in 

addi/tion t^ their normal undergraduate teaching duties, with equipment 

and cither facilities to be provided frqm^ the undergraduate budget. 

Although molt d'epartmemts now appear to consider the teaching of 

graduate coii^rses to be part of a faculty member ' s^- teaching load, 

there 'ILS normally. no allowance made for the time spent supervising 

graduate" students and, particularly., supervising theses. It is clear. 

-hat ui^less spch an allowance is -made faculty members will have^-" . 

ifficukty in performing adequately the responsibilities' allocated 

.them. The Result is a lowering of the quality of instruction. 

The Commission strongly .support^ the view that graduate 
r'-ching and supervision be recognized specifically in thd allocation 
a faculty member's duties, and that, he not be expected to add such^ 
::hing to a normal undergraduate load. It suggests, in addition. 
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that the University aldopt* policies which would. allow some faculty 
memb^iTs to concentrate largeiiy on graduate "studies and others to 
evote most of their efforts toward undergraduate instruction. < 



22. 



IT IS RECOMMEWED that responsibilities 
^^v^ating- to Gvaduate Studies- he accorded 
specific recognition in the determination- of 
faculty work loads. 



'5 3 ' 



VI. CONTINUING EDUCATION 



One of the views fre^quently preseii^d to the Commission 

, . ■ V ■ • V • ■ ' 

stressed the need for expanding the academic horizons pf the Uniyefsity. 
It was suggested that the yniv6ri:ity has been overly concerned with 
providing credit cour-ses for its?, degree programmes" and has -somewhat . 
overlooked providing a more broadly ■ accessible educational facility, 
in add:ition, part-time students appear to have been treated as second-- 
class citizens in that they are not^ligible for awards and assistance, 
and little effort is made through timetabling to assiit their pro-. ' 
grammes. The submissions r.eceived by the Commission, however, ack- 
nowledged that the University h^s an active and well-j^rganized 
Division of Continuing : Elducation-, but that its expertise could 
perhaps be put to greater use. - ^ 

* Continuing Education can- be considered under three headings:^ 

|(a) part-time -students taking degree credit courses; (b) courses. , 

. leading to professional diplomas, or the updating of professional 

''qualifications; and (c) non-<sredit, general edudational courses. ^ 

. The Commission believes that the University has the opportunity and . * 
* fj • 

/ > , " - 

; responsibility to function in each of these areas. It is -suggested, 

• ■ ; / 

therefore, that all aJcademic officerr. should accept the provision 

of such services" as a major part of their responsibilities in the - ■» 

-same way as they do the regular undergraduate and graduate prograitmies . 

1. Part-time Students 

There seem to be no valid reasons for- most of the distinctions 
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between full- and part-time^ students the University regulations; 
It woxild se§m apprb^^riatfe for tHe University to encourage part-time 

'students since^ they are »often older an& more mature^ and c^n. add 

K ^ . ■ . "^"^ 

much**fco the -Bniversity ' lif e of yc|>ung^r students.' The regulations 

- I . \ ' ' ■ . ' 

^6hould, theref6re, bq: reviewed to remove some of the unnecessary 
restrictions. In addition/ there'; shouidXb^ a review of awards 

* i ' ^ 

and scholarships to see which of these might be applicabrle to part- . 

. . - . \ • \ ' y . • > 

t^e students'; for example, the remission of^fees. -As a start ,\ 

•. - ' • ■ ■ ■ 

the title "part-time student"; might, be remove^ . so that such a 



student is made t© feel a part of a w^iole student body. 

■-■ - ■ ■ • ■ . ■ ■ ' \ ^ .. 

Above all, there should be a review of the timetable to 

provide sections- of courses in the late afternoon and evening to 

' * I ■■ * " i^*'* ' . ■ fi , . ,^ , 

accommodate the employed s-tudent. It appears that two-thirds of 

- ' ■ ■ " . u * ■ ■ . ' 

.the first- and. second-y,ear\ courses ■ haye' fbur' or more sections. " If • 

■ ■ -^z ' ■ ' :' ' ^ . , ■ 

one of these 'sections were. giVen:in the l^te aft'ernoon or e\jeni0g, 
iQ^^lternate years, a student -could complete much gf hi^ . education 
by part-time study.. With "such a system, a faculty member would, not 
normally be required to teagh an .evening sectd,on more than once 
every six to eight years. .j . ' - - - >^ " . 

Experience in those course^ already offered at later hours • 
indicates that full-time students (bften se.lect evening sections in 

preference to day sections. In addition', the possibility of some 

" ' ' I ' 

■ I 

sections being taught in a single three-hour session on one evening 

■ . ' , \.-_ • , _ 

should be investigated. In some ciDurses ^ where this has been done in 
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the past both -faculty and students expressed enthusiasm for such 

tiip^tahling . ^ 

■ ■ " . . ■ ■ ■ . J 

The degree pro^-r'ainmes of the University should be investi- 
gate^a, with a view to offering more third- and fourth-year courses 
after ^4:30 in the kfternoon". The exact demand for such courses 
will not be known /until more have been offered on an experimental • 
basis, but the University has a particular responsibility .here sin-ce 
evening courses kt this level cannot be offered by the regional collega 

■'^".A - / V \ , V ■ 

The question was raised as to the academic deoirabilxty of 
"permitting students to obtain credit towards a degree over an extended 

number of yea:/s. The Commission could find no reJ.iabPe evaluation of 
'this matter Although it yas felt- that in some disciplines , ^partxcularly 

those involving' specialized Skills, the development and maintenance . 

of siach skills requij^es constant. and intensive practice. Further,^ 

by learning, over an extended period, the student might not develop • 

• • 0 ' ■■■■■ f 

a balanced overview of his discipline, although this could be evalu- , 



ated^by mJbahs of a -comprehensive graduation examination, as suggested 

• • ■ • I . ' ^ ^ ' ' ' ' " ' ■ . , 

in S^cti^n III. 3. In this regard it is suggested that the University s 

limitaWjjn on the time^ for completion of a degree, and the residential 

requirements, ^e reviewed. ^ - ' ^ 

A The Xggestion v/as made to the Commission that a spe^al ^ 
f the University be made responsible for advising arid 
^art-time students. Although there is mferit in this \ 




suggestioA', the Commission feels that this might accentuate the 
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differentiation between part-time and fulL-time students and we - 
tecommend that the offices of the Deans ; Departments, Counselling 
Services, and Registrar make appropriate services* available t^o all 
stu&ents equally, and become more aware of 'and better able to deal 
with the special problems of students v;ho, for various reasons, do 
not undertake a full .course of study. . * ' . 

22. IT IS RECOMMENDED that whenever ' . . 

possible the University regulations not y . ^ ^ 
distinguish betixjeen full- and part-time 
students, ^ ■ ^, 

23^ IT IS RECOmLNDED that the University 

review its timetable with a view to offering 
more courses at time s'sui table for off-ccmpus 
students^ and that these be scheduled to 
provide planned continuity for complete 
programmes, . ■ 

2. Professional Courses. - ' ^ . , , 

The University" has a reW)bnsibility to assist practitioners 
•in a variety of prof essions to up^iate their qualifications. This 
may ''be done both with diploma and noi^credit courses, and almost all 
professional bodies that were consulted\xpressed considerable interest 
in such opportunities.- Those consulted incrtoded teachers, public 
administrators, engineers , doctors and nurses . . ^^t: was noted that 
most of such courses now being given are f inane ially^^lf- supporting. 
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In ?=;ome dis*ciplines- the University may not have suitably 
qualified personnel to* of fer .appropriate instruction but could 
provide the adrainistrative services and accommodation for programmes 
arranged' by the professional body itself and approved by the University 
To broaden this service to the community , the Urii-Versity should be 
willing to provide such courses at sites other' than the Gordon Head 
.gampus. For example, teaching at a downtown Victoria location might 
provide a very valuable service, and experience indicates potential 
success for courses and professional workshops offered at other 
locations both on Vancouver Island and in the British •. Columbia interior 

24, IT IS RECOMMENDED that the University^ - 

in co-operation with appropriate professional 
bodies,, investigate additional ways in which ■ ' 
it can offer educational services for pro- . 
fessionals wishing to update ^their qualifica- 
tions. Such ^ services could be offered both ^ 
on and of the University campus. 

3. Additional Educational Services ' • ' ^ 

lyiany people in Br'^Ltish Columbia do not have access to any 
'form of university level education. Most commonly this is. due to- 
their living far from a 'large city, but it also includes handicapped 

persons and those confined in hospitals, institutions and prisons. 

/;* ' ■ ' ^' 

25., • . ' IT IS RECOMMENDED that, the University 

" initiate discussion with the other British 

■ Columbia universities'^ the gov^rnme?it of 
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British Cotwibia^ and various agencies in' 
the province^ with a view to providing 
university level educational services for 
those persons unable to make use of con- 
ventional educational facilities. " 



4 . Non-Credj t Education - ' • 

On many occasions it was brought to the attention of the 

Commission that there is - a strong desire by the public for more 

non-credit educational, experiences which would enable people to 

better understand the complex problems of our rapidly changing 

' - r 

society. The Division of Continuing Education already organizes a 

o 

.wide selection of such courses about which the Commission heard many 
favourable comments . A list of these courses offered since 1966 is 
given- in Appendix H. 

No majvji. problems in this area were brought to the attention 
of the Commission and its only suggestion, therefore, is that this 
part of the University'^ programme be fully recognized and that all , 
academic officers and faculty members of the University recognize their 
responsibility for initiating and participating in such programmes. 

The existing opportunity for any member of the community to 
audit any course offered at the Unive^rsity (assuming 'classroom' space 
to be available) is not widely known. \ Auditing students^ are not 
normally required to satisiy pre- or co-Hrequisites. They may par-^ 
ticipatc fully in the course, but do not receive credit towards a 



degree. This aspect of the University's offering^ should receive 
* * • - *• . . ' 

wider publicity. 

"5. Continuing Education .Teaching Appointments . . ' 

The Commission noted With concern that in most cases a 
faculty member who teaches a "Continuing^ Education course receives 

.a special appointment by the Board of Governors and additional 
remuneration for this work. This would appear to be an unnecessary 
condition when courses are given by full-time faculi^y members. It 
would seem appropriate that wherever possifc>le such courses should 
be i"ncluded in the normal teaching programme of the University, . 

. although non-credit courses given as part of a faculty member's 
teaching duties might per ha^ps count for less than a full credit 
course since they do, not normally include extensive evaluation of 
assignments and examinations. The practice of faculty members 
teraching cpurses in addition to their normal duties for extra 
remuneration would appear to be undesirable other bhan in excep- 
tional circumstances (see. Recommendation 59). 
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VII,. AREAS OF SP ECIALIZATION 

. . ■• ^ r o 

- Few universities , anci certainly not one "of the moderate size 
visualized for the. University of Victoria, can hope to achieve all 
things in all disciplines?; To best;.serve the community, and earn a'* 
respected position among academic institutions, the Univer3xty must 
build its reputation through general excellence coupled with 
specialization in particular areas. By its public statements and 
•resource allocations^ the University* s acknowledgement of. specific 
areas of specialization allows such areas to* flourish and gain 
broad recognition. 

J To' select appropriate areas for specialization, the Commission 

has used four- basic criteria: (1) the presence of special "facilities 

arising from our location or historical development; (2) the presence 

of a nucleus of suitably qualified and enthusiastic faculty members 

actively engaged in appropriate scholarly programmes; (3) -the need 

■ 

for such.; specialization as evidenced by demand; and (4) the absence 
' of duplication of such specialization in other universities of British 
Columbia and western Canada.' Of these criteria (1) and (2) are essen- 
tial, while (3) and (4) may be considered important, but hot determining 
The 'areas of specialization- which might qualify on the basis of these 
criteria may be classified into three categories : ' those within a 
single discipline; those involving several disciplines; and those 
which, offer training in a particular profession. 
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26. ' IT IS EECOmmNDED that the University 

. estdhlish the following cviteviaSfov areas 

of specialization: (1) the presence bf specval ' 
' facilities arising from our location ^pr histori- 
cal development; ,(2) the presence of a nucleus 
of suitably qualified'' and enthusiastic, faculty 
members actively engojged-'in appropriate scholarly 
programmes; (3) the need for such specialization 
0 ' as evidenced by demand; and (4) %he absence of 
duplication of such specialization in other 
universities of British Columbia and wespem 
J, _ Canada. Of these criteria (1) and (2) ore 

essential^ while (3) and (4) may be. consi(^ered 
important^ but not determining. , 



V\ Specialization Within a Discipline 

There are already a number of academic areas in the first 

category which appear *to meet all four criteria and which the Uni~ 

versity has recognized both in name and by the allocation o'f resources. 

' . i •*•'!_• 

Some, examples of these areas are Astronomy, Computer Science, Linguistics 
Marine Biology, Music, Nuclear Physics (TRIUMF) , and Reso^irces Management 
Most of these programmes are now wellrestablish^ed and have brought- 
considerable credit to the University.. I., 

The Department of Music has experi^enced such a rapid increase 
in the demand for instruction in the past two. or three year^ that it 
has had to impose strict limits on enrolment. . At pre,sent itfe pro- 
gramme is confined to those majoring in music. Qualified applicants 
from other faculties are unable to obtain instruction in ifhe Department. 
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due to lack of ^taf f " and facilities. In addition, the 'Department 
^provides a uniqUe service in the form of concerts involving both 
.the University and the, commvinity at large. The value of these 

concerts was frequently acknov/ledged in submissions to the Commission. 

The Commission believes that in view> of the reputation for high *. 

quality instructibn enjoyed by the Department, and. the growing demand 

for ito services, the University should give -iserious consideration 

to the provision of additional funds to enable it to accommodate a 

larger number of qualified students.- 

. Presentations made to th^ Commission suggested, an increasing 
demand for clinical psychologists in British Columbia and Canada. 
Although' the facilities for such a programme we're provided in 'the 
• building now occupied by the Psychology Department, these, have not- 
been used for that purpose. ,The Commission believes that the 
University should undertake an Immediate review of the merit^is and 
potential costs of such a programme, and that this review should 
take into account the implications that an expansion of Clinical ' 
Psychology would hold for various other specializations within the 
Department^ - ■ - . \ 

There are, undoubtedly, other areas which would meet the 
criteria set out" above but which have not been specifically acknow- 
ledged. An obvious one is British Columbia historical studies for 
which there* is evidence of student and' faculty interest, as well as 
a prime local facility in the form of the British Columbia Provincial 
Archives . - - _ o 
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27. . IT IS 'RECOMMENDED^^ that on the 'basis of ■ 

f,- ' . the criteria (as in Recommendation 26)^ the 

University acknowledge certain areas of - ' 
specialization "Within individual departments, ' , , 

Such areas should receive special consider- 
. ■ ation in the allocation of the University's ' « . 

resources. "-^ ^ 

• _ _ ; ■> ^ . 

2, Interdisciplinary Programmes . . 

in this ■ category there "are soine programmes already in , 
existence and others contemplated. These include Environmental and . 
Resources Marfagement Studies , Libe^ral Arts programmes, and Pacific 
Rim Studies. After a review pf these programmes the Commission . 
foun(3 that they appeared, to meet the basic criteria. However, some 
concern was expressed that while Pacific Rim Studies involved a . 
group of specialists who had studied various aspects of the Pacific, 
there seemed to be little evidence of co-ordinated, scholarly ^ 
actiyity aimed at study of the Pacific region as a whole. This 
appears to be a basic -requirement for fu'tu^^prowth of a prograimne 



in Pacific Studies. ' , 

■The prime candidate for a specialized interdisciplinary 

■* . *" 

prograinme would, appear to be Marine Sciences. The presence in the 

district of the Bamfield', Research Station, the_ Defence Research 

Establishment Pacific (Pacific Naval L^oratory) , the Marine Sciences 

Branch of the Department of .the Environment, and the high probability* 

of the foundation of a large marine sciences research institute in 

"victoria in the next few years, are facilities which should not^ be 
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overlooked by the University. In addition", theqce are. well-established, 
and' productive research programmes in this area being carried out in 
the departments of Bacteriology and Biochemistry, Biology, Chemistry, 
Geography Mathematics and Physics. A closer collaboration between ' 
the marine specialists in these disciplines would enhance the Univ^r- 
sity's opl^ortunity for contribution and recognition as a, centre for 
marine science studies. 

Another . candidate is Environmental and Resources Mangigement 
Studies. The University has developed some reputation for. research 
and training in this connection , particularly through the departments \ 
of Biology, Economics, Geography and Political Science. Faculty \ 
members have acted as. advisors to government agencies in these fieXc^s, 



and manyc students have found employment in agencies and organization 
pursuing studies of resources management and Various environmental 
problems. " Increasingly studies in 'these fields require understanding' 
of several disciplines ^ -and experiments in' co-operative research and 
teaching at the University appear to have proved fruitful'. Proposals 
for an interdisciplinary programme in environmental aM resources 
management studies have- received support from faculty" as ^we^'l as 
from students, * * 

■ How is a university with limited facilities best able to 
support such programme?? The . Commission considers that as a minimum. 
* undertaking this University should acknowledge specialization in 
selected areas by* title, by the appointment of -a director, and by 
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the provisioh. of minimal facilities and staff. For this purpose the 
University should estal:)li.sh a number of interdisciplinary Institutes. 
These 'institute;^ would be responsible for organizing course programmed 
at the undergraduate Wid^graduate levels in . con junction with th& 
appropriate departments. The^:&i:^stitutes must be founded on 'a basis 
of Jiigh quality and prcductive team r^se^rch^^to^ provide ^ a 
approach to stated problems. , , . ' / 

• For each Institute a director should be appointed with an 
appropriately*' reduced tjeaching load of perljaps fifty, per cent. Minim.um 
facilities should be' anj office, a secretary and, if possible, a study • 



roomVhere pertinent majterials could be assembled. When such an 

! ■ ' * /■ I 

Institute is founded itj should 'be sub jected , , after a period of five ^ 

... i ■ - ■ 

years, to a detailed and critical review to, determine whether the 
Ins^tute should continile in its present form, be given additional * ^ 
resources and permitted 'to grow, or be disbanded so. that the resources 
could be allocated elsewhere. . In t^is context, it is hoped that any 

such Institute based on active anc^^ relevant research would be able 

, / ■ . . 

•to -.attract significant funds ^ to yhe 'University and j^erhaps become 
largely self-supporting.: . ... - 

The intent of such Institutes is to transcend interdepartmental 



il^^scipli: 



barriers and provide a facility for specialists in 'several disciplines 
to work together in solving complex problems. - This pjarpose wil\ have . 
been defeated, however, if the establishment of Instittites builds new 
barriers which then separate specialists from other members of their 



own discipline. It is considered ..-that limitation in the physical 
facilities provide^d for Institutes would.. circumvent this problem, 
Jet still pendit an institution to perform its major co-9rdinating u 
•functions . ... . • * . ■ ^ ' . . 

251 ' 12" IS RECOmEEDED that the university es- 

tablish a number of^ interdiiiciplinary Institutes ^ 
which would be based^on high quality^ .goal- . / 
oriented team research^ and wKich, would be \ . 
responsible for organizing yin co-operation with 
the appropriate departments^ study programmes at : 
' \ phe undergraduate and graduate ■ levels . Establish- s ^ 
, ment would include the appointment a. director^ 

who would-be expected to continue some part of his 
■i ' teaching duties^ and the provision of secretarial 
assistance anE appropriate office space. The pro-- 
grammes of such Institutes should be subjected to 
. ' ' intensive review after five years, of 'operat^on. 



3 . Professi-onal Schools 

' The Commission accepts the View and experience of most univer 

. . ' ■ • ' ^ \ ■ ' 

sities that professional schools are integral components of thexr 

academic structures. However, the University qf Victoria has at 

present only one professional school , the F'^cillt^, of Education. The 

Commission is of th^., opinion that had 'the University established 

additional professional schools earlier in its' development, its role 

would have been better understood by the community at large and its 

. * * * 

contributions would have been greater. 
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During the past five" or six years the University has studied 
proposals for several such schools.^ Authority for a School of Nursing' 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ r : . " ■ ; 

was approved by Senate in 1966, for a School of Social **W.elf are in 1967 
and a School c^? Law in 1969 . For reasons which are not clear to the 
•Commission, University resoujrces were not alloccitdd for the establish- 
ment: of these schools. . * . . " 

On the basis of the criteria previously stated, the Commission 
reviewed the proposals for tRese and several otheir professional school 
In its review the Commission placed particular emphasis on the needs 
of society for specialists in the given field ,and on avoidance of 
duplicating similar programmes in western Canada. . rt was also 
realized that fc>y their nature some prOfesaijQnal schools require ■; 

considerable funds, not orSy for providing basic facilities hxxt for 

• _ ■ (3 ■ ' , 

their continued of>eration. Such schools could only be contemplated, 
therefore,' if the ma jbr' funding couJ.d b^e provided and guaranteed . 
jindeperidently "of the existing University" budget . • ^ 

In considering tJhe vajrious proposals made to the Commission, 
there appeared to be. one cartdlidate which clearly met. all the qriteria. 

This was a- proposal for a School of Administrative Studies which would 

t 
t 

'initially specialize in public administration. There is no other ' 

school offering such training in western Canada and- it .is understood' 

t ' ' ' 

tjiat. the other Bri"^ish Columbia universities are not planning to 
enter this field. There as a considerable^ demand for this form of 
education, as is evidenced by the numbe^'r, of applications received . 
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' annually for admission into the University *s Executive Development 
« Training Progranime for Civil Servants; three times as many aj^ply as 
can be accommodated. All forecasts indicate that the requir^ents ■ 
for executive and administrative training for federal, provincial, 
and municipal government services, will increase' greatly in the .future* 
■There is already .a nucleus of faculty members qua,lified to offer 

many parts of such a programme and the 'requxrements j^r additional ■ 

■. . ■ ■* <" 

facilities are minimal. " . 

Schools' of Law, Nursing, "and Social VTelfare are other candi- 
dates which appear to iheet most of the criteria. However, in ^1 
three cases the Commission received conflicting information, all 
from apparently reliable sources, as to the exact demand at this 
time for professionals trained in these fields. The Commission holds 
that the . University should "^^e prepared to commit itselt to founding 
these Schools as soon as firm evidence of demand for graduates is 
presented by the professions, and 'the necessary additional funding 
*is assured.. - . / 

Toward the end of the Commission's deliberations. a brief was 
received proposing the founding of a School of Optometry. This was 
one of the most detailed proposals received and appeared to meet the 
staced^ criteria. Such a School would, however, require a major 
financial" commitment and adequate funding would have to be assured.. 
The Commission suggests that the University continue its negotiations' 
with th^ Canadian Association of Optometrists. 
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• ' IT IS RECOMMENDED that 'phe University ' 'I 
establish a nmber of professional schools^ / 
selected on ^ the basis of community needy } - / . 
academic suitability y and the availability / 
of appropriate funding. A School of Admini- 
strative Studies J 'initially specializing in 
public acjministratioriy^ appears to meet these 
requirements. ' Schools of Law^ Nursing, Oph^ometry 
and Social Work ire other strong candidajes and 
the possibility lof establishing them should be \ 
actively explorfd, by the University, ant a 
decision made iln^each case by June, 197-4. 




' •■. 'VIII. RESEARCH 

1, ♦ The Role of Research in the University . . . 

* * Research is^now regarded as an integral part- of the responsi- 

bilities of a faculty member at most universities in North America 

and Europe. In Canada and throughout the world, universities are 

the primary centres for basic research and the generation of new 

ideas and concepts. This activity perhaps more than any other- dis-- 

tinguishes a university from oth'fer institutions of post-secondary . 

education. It , is important to recognize, however ,> that research may 

take a variety of forms, including inquiry, experiment, publication, 

and creative work of all kinds. Thus it encompasses the writing of 

poetry as well as the development of Qhemica'l compounds , , the produc- 

tion of works of art and music, -as well "&s the search for reasons 

underlying historical events. It should not be construed as including", 

♦ 

however, the preparation of materials -£Qr course lectures, which normally 

^ ■ ■ ■ • ... • 

requires the accumulation and organization of- extant information 'and 
•■ * • ■ ' * « • 

ideas rather than the generation of new data or new concepts. " 

Research plays several roles in the University., Its function* ' 

* 

is not merely to expand the inteTlectual horizons of tbe researcher 

but it is also a^significant, if not a critical, input into teaching . 

• • <* . 

<?. ■ 

Students have always been inspired. by active minds, and research, by 
definition, requires active minds. Working on the frontiers of know- 
ledge, the researcher has always something new to share with his 
students, and hopefully gains their critical appraisal of his 'ideas 
and his research. 
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Since its foundation, the University of Victoria has emphasized 

\ ' - ■ / • 

research, not only in its hiring policies but also in the pi;ovision of 

. ■ ' ' S . 

facilities, such as an outstanding library, and excellent laboratories. 
The faculty, has received considerable financial support from external 
sources, amounting to almost one million dollars in the acacjen\ic year 
1971-72. The. University has also provided support, particularly- for 

the initiation of research projects. In 1971-72 some $184,000 was 

i ■ " • 

allocated for this purpose through the President's Committee on \ 

' I ■ • . ■ ^ • • 

Faculty, Research, Leave and Travel* / • . , 

Support from t'Siese sources -has made possible the production 
of a. large number of scholarly works. Research activity has helped 
the University gain national and international reputations in several 
fields* • '* 

Research at the University of Victoria was studied intensively 

by a President,*s Research Support* Advisory^ Committee in 1967 (see 

°.. . ^ ^ ^. • _ ■ _ • 

Appendix i) . . * It reviewed the nature and extfent of' reseaii'ch activity 

' • • ' "" ' • ■ 

in the various faculties of the Uniy^rsity i£s sources of financial 

•* * . ■ 

support, and its productivity. It made -several recommendations which. 

it believed would help overcome, various impediments to this activity. ^ 

Unfortunately, little or no action wa3 taken on the Committee's^ 

report. Many of the suggestions*, however, seem as germane today as 

they were when the report was presented. The Coinmission .endorse? 

the views of that Committee and the recommendations which are ' ^ 

presented in this section are based in part on the Committee's, ^ • , 

suggestions. • , 
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2. Differences in Involvemeni: and Support 

Although much has been accomplished in the expansion of 
research at the University of Victoria, the effort remains uneven. 
There are major differences in research produc.tivity both within 
and' among departments. Various reasons for these differences wexe 
advanced' to the Commission. 

Research is more, traditional in some disciplines than 'it is 
in others., Most natural scientists regard research as being oan in- 
tegral part of their work. Some social scientists and many in the " 
hjumanities /egard it more as a sideline or. an obligation- than as a 
'key aspect of their endeavours* Financial support is more readily 
available to some disciplines than it is to others. Physicail scientists 
have obtained generous support from the National "Research Council and 
the Defence 'Research Board, whereas social scientists, and those in 
the humanities compete for a much smaller research allocation provided 
mainly by tjie Canada 'Council. While total grants ■ to physical scientists 
often amount to over $20,000, those awarded to. social scientists or 
tjpiose in the humanities are typically below $5,000. Those wc»-.king in 
the physical sciences can often undertake their, research in conjunction 
with their teaching, and can frequently hire research assistants to 
help them. In the social sciences and the h\jmanities the direct in- 
volvement of ^ the faculty mfember is often much mor^-. essential - as in 
reviewing literature, writimg a novel, a poem, ^6r composing a piece 
of music* In some social science projects personal interviewing by 
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the researcher himself . is essential; the task cannot be delegated to 
an assistant. 'The facilities for physical science .research - such as 
laboratories - are normally on the campus. This is often not the case _ 
for social scientists and those in the ^humanities, where there is a 
need for such facilities as- archives, populations foj inter-ziewing , 
and so on. The needs of the two groups- therefore are quite different. 

such differences are not always recognized in policies relating 
to the funding of research, and especially where r.esearchers from 
several disciplines compete for the same source of funds. It was 
suggested to the Commission, for example, that it is ;iormally much. _ 
easier to obtain funds to purchase an 'oscilloscope for research in 
physics than a tape recorder, for studies in geography, or a typewriter 
.for historical research or creative writing. if this is so, suck 
policies may have impeded the research effort in certain disciplines. 

■ . There were some dntimations that policies of the President '-s 
Committee on Research, Leave and To^avel may have failed to recognize 
the differing needs of various disciplines . visjra-vis research, par- 
-ticularly as the larger portion of the budget of that Committee has- 
generally been . allocated t.o researchers in the physical sciences. 
During the period- 1968-69' to 1972-73 the Committee allocated some- 
$861,824 to support research in 24 disciplines Of this, $392,369 
. was allocated to research in biology, chemistry, and physics, .which 
is 45.5% of the, total research funds of the Committee. The reasons 
for this high proportion, however, do not appear to have resulted 
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from- undue bias towards studies in the natural sciences, or a failure- 

0 

to understand the differing requirements of the various disciplines 
so much as a failure of researchers in other fields to apply for 

funds or to prepare well-documented research proposals (see Appendix J) • 

*. ' ' . f ' • . ' ■ tj 

o The problem of allocating the University's own budget for 
research is likely to become much more difficult in^the next decade" 
if present trends continue,- notably the restriction of traditional 
external sources of funds (such as the National Research Councillor 
the Defence Research Board) , and increasing demands fa;om the soci-al* : 
sciences and the humanities for support. l£ the University wishes ^ ^ 
to ensure that its research efforts continue to grow, it will have 
to .search for additional funds from external sources, and will have 
to modify- its current policies relating to the allocation of research 
funds. 

The Commission'^considers that, although 'the -University has 
provided a substantial amount of support not only in the form of 
research grants , but also in terms of computer time, facilities, 
and staff time, -it may need to increase this commitment considerably 
in the next few years if research efforts are to be sustained. While 
it can 'be anticipated that funds from External sources will continue 
to be available, it is becoming increasingly necessary for universities 
to provide collateral commitments to obtain them, especially where 
grants for major research programmes are involved. 
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The University, as noted earlier, currently provides over 
$180,000 annually in grants to indiyidual faculty members, generally 
to assist in the development of new projects ,. or to aid the completion 
of those for which external funds ate no longer available. ,This 
amount, while substantial, is only about one per cent of the Univer- 

-0 •■ • 

sity's annual operating' funds. In order to^ improve research produc- 

' • t» • 

tivity on this campus , the Commission 'believes that the University 

must increase the allocation for research. In addition,- if- it wishes 

to ensure that the differing' needs of various, fields are taken into 

account, it should draw up policies in this regard in consultation 

with researchers i^n the different disciplines. 

30, ' ■ . IT IS RECOMMENDED that the University ^ ' 

continue its policy of providing money to 
initiate research projects^ and to help fill 
the deficiencies created by the lack of ex- 
ternal funds ^ most notably in the .Social. 
X . Soienoes and Hiimanities. . * . 

22,. IT is RECOMMENDED that the University ,^ 

revise its present policies relating to 
research funding so as to recognize more 
specifically the needs of various disciplines. 

«\ ■ -. • 

3. A University Officer for Research 

Experience at many, universities has demonstrated the need and 
.usefulness of a senior staff officer responsible for all internal and 
external facets of research activity. Such an offiqer is normally 
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charged with the developrnqnt of . research policy, the co-ordination 
^ and .implementation of -approved policy, and the provision of information 
on all aspects of research funding and policy. The^ Commission considers 

"that the appointment of such an officer at the University of Victoria 

If 

* >• . " . " , 

would be invaluable, and that steps should be taken iinmediately to 

establish such an office. 

32. IT IS' RECOMMENDED that the University 

establish the position of research officer^^ r . , 
within the office 'of the Vice-President (Academic). 
The duties of this office- to include: the 
development- of research policy ^ the co-ordination ■ 
and implementation of approved policy ^ and the 
provision of in formation ^on all aspects of ■ _ 

research funding and policy. . ■ , , 

4. Policies Relating to Support of Travel ' - 

.The Commission ■ was apprised of some concern about policies 
relating to the funding of travel for faculty members attending pro- 
fessional meetings. At present a faculty member can generally obtain 
funds to support the larger part of the travel costs to one professional 

' ■ r 

meeting a year. Such support is well justified as it provides the 
opportunity for a faculty member . to meet, with other colleagues in 
his field to disctiss new ideas and avenues of enquiry. However, 
under this policy, some active 'researchers have been unable to 
attend^ additional meetings to which they have been specifically 
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invited as contributors . The Commission suggests that some revision 
of the present policy would further the^ professional growth of 
researchers and hence, the reputation of the University. 

3o, ■ IT IS RE'COMMENDED that the University 

continue to stipport the travel of faculty 
members to meetings of learned societies 
'and that it revise its -policies to permit 
iniiited contributors to attend more than 
one meeting per year. ^ . 
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.IX, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 

•'. 0 Physical edilnaticn. aiid athletics havej)layed important roles 

in the development of academtc and recreational programmes at- the 

University of Victoria. Despij:e ips relatively small staff and limited 

facilities the Physical Education Section of the Faculty of Education 

has developed a well-rounded- programme of teacher training. The 

number of appMcations for entry into the* programme consistently 

* exceeds the number of students that can be accommodated, and the 
. ■ . ■ i ^' ■ ■ - 

annual intake has been limited to 60 students. The University's 

rugby, soccer, basketball, and wDlleyball teams have won provincial 

and national horfours. There is also a. very vigorous intramural ' 

athletic programme, and a rapidly expanding recreational programme 

involving students, faculty and staff. ^. - 

Despite this enthusiastic and the various academic and athletic 

attainments, there appeats to be 'profound concern about the future. 

of physical educati-on, athletics, and recreation at the University 

of Victoria, 'i'his concern 'focussesr^pon two. issues: ^ ^ 

a)- should Physical Education continue -to be 
a section within the Faculty cf Education 
or should it be granted some other status? 



b) to what extent, and in what ways , should 
. the atHletic and recreational- pragr ai mi i es ' 
" of the University be linked to the 
Physical Education programme? 
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1 . The Future of Physical - Education 



"• Among its varxous prograinmes , the Faculty of Education has • . . 
accorded particular >tatus €oJ:he Physical Education Section. As 

of June 197^2', the Section had ten full-time faculty, two part-time 

' l' 

technical assistants, and a number of student assistants. It offers 
a wide variety of ■courses'' relating to theory and to the development' 
l^F^lllirras well as organising various activxties. Although the 
Physical Education Section believes ^that it has achieved consider- 
able success in teaching 'and. training , it has suggested th^t much , 
•more might be accomplished if it were given recognition as a 
Department, and even more so if a Schoc^l of . Physical Education 
were established. ' , r 

The Physical Education Section differs from many other 
sections of the Faculty of Education, not only in the nature of • " 
itte subject, but in its potential contribution! to the University's 

academic programme. While the Physic^ Education Section recognizes 

^ I I . - / 

\ : ' , / 

tha'^ Its primary responsibility lies in the training of school 
teachers who will be responsible ■ for, physical education programmes, , 
it ^Iso suggeste'd that it 'cotlld' make -useful contrit>utions , to such 
areas as paramedical activities, training of the handicapped, and 
the u^e'of leisure time. In. this v|ay it might assist in, the instruc- 
tion o'f athletic trainers, organizers of community recreational ■ 
facilities, and in the development' of community awareness of-possi-, 
bilities for the use of outdoor recreational resources. The Physical 
Education section, believes that such an expansion of its role would 
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widen the- base for its scholarly, activity and its practical contribu- 

/ . ■ ■ '■ , ■ ' ' 

tion to teaching. • ' , , . 

The Commission- finds that the t9^al role of th^Physical 
Education oSe^tion in the University has .not been clearly defined. 
This 'has led to an undesirai)^le an^valenpe' of purpose and effort 
that should |be r^«olved. . ' 

34. . : ; ' ^IT IS RECOMMENDED that the role ^and 

^ purpose of the Physical Education Sectzdn 

• . ' ' of. the Faculty of Edupa:pion and the overall 

; University policy oh athletics be defined by . 

\fune 1973. ' . . 

i ' ' ■ . ' , ■ ; ' 

2, Extramural and ^tntramur^l Athletics ; 




The athletics and .recreational programmes of the University 
are congide2?ed 'to be completely , separate from the Physical Education 
programme, since tthe former are presently administered*. "through .the 
office of^the Pean of Administration, . rather than through « the *Dean 



of Education. 



• The support of UniVerjsitJ:^. athletic teams and intjramural 

p;rogrammes is shared by the Alma Mater Society (Alj^S) ; and the * ; 

University. - Of^^ the annual ANJS fee ^32 .00 charged, to| "each 

• student, $6.00 are earmarked fo\^A.thletxc ^ctivitjes. |ln 1*971-72 , ^ 
* ■ ' / * • 

this yielded approximately $30,000 for the latlEer- In/ recent years 

the University has matched the AMS contribution.^ Thu$^""-4h 1971-72 

the total budget for ath^^tic activities was about $60,000, The ■ 

University also ptovides administrative staff, honoraria for coaches, 



■./ 

/ 

and fu:^nishes facilities foi: sports and other type$ o£ recreation. 

'The annual budget for extramural sp^orts (such as^ soccer, 
rugby/ ice "hockey, grass hockey and basketball) , and certain clubs 
which participate in 'extramural activities (such as fencing curling , 
bowling, judo and sailing) is approximately $57,000 consisting mainly 
of travelling expenses, entrance fees, and rental fees for facilities, 
and of this amount some $3,000 is allocated -to clubs with extramural . 
activities. Data submitted to the Comriission indicated that the 
actual. costs of running this 'programme far exceed the budget, and, 
that participants are generally called upon to pay the difference. _ 
There were some suggestions that participants should expect to iti^e 
. such contributions. It was pointed out, ^ however, that other^univer- 
[ sities appear to.be more generous in their support of athletics. 

The annual budget for intramural | activities is ^out $3,200 

' ■ i 

and covers various club, activities such as sailing, curling, badminton, 
f/ag football, six-a-side soccer, spf t^^ball , baskeltball , volleyball, 
and field hockey. Here again actual costs exceed the funds available • 
in the budget. Submissions, to the Commission emphasized the rapid • 
growth of intramural recreational activities,, notably in badminton, 
tennis, sailing, fencing, and judo. ' • 

Ti e Athletrc Programme of the University is managed by the 
Athletic Directorate of six members: three' members of faculty 
appointed by the Cha,irman of Senate, and three . students including 
the Chairmen of Extramural Activities and Intramural Activities of 
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.the Alma Mater Society.- It sets the "policy for inter-university 
athletic activities and intramural prograinines . | 



Concjerns were expressed to the Commission about the Athletic 
Programme, ^nd about its relationship to the PhysivaH- Education, ■ 
Programme. 'Among these, the following^ appeared to be of importance: 

a) the costs of extramural and intramural 
programmes are increasing but sources 
of support are not; 

b) there is duplication of effort, and 
potential conflict in the functions 
of the Chairman of the Physical 
Education Seccion and the Director . ' 

of Athletics. " • . ' 

\ ^ ■ " - ■■ , ■ ■ • • ■ 

Submissions to the Cprnmission showed that costs of entering 

competitions, travel, purchasing equipment, etc. ?are growing rapidly. 

Sources of income, however, are »not expanding in like manner and may 
t ' .... 

even decrease, as they are tied to student enrolment. This imbalance^ 
might be 'overcome in several ways .-such as increasing the proportion 
of the AMS fee allocated to° athletic programmes and increasing the 
University contribution. The present AMS fee of $6.00 is well below 
that allocated to athletic activities at many other Canadian urtiver- 
sirti es . r The average across Canada -1^15 . 00^. Raising this fee would 
seem to be the most equitable and productive means of increasing 
financial support for the Athletic Programme. If the University 
agreed to-" continue its policy of matching f unjis , there should bo 



-sufficient- money to finance the variou^ prc^rammes to which the 
University is now committed and perhap^ . to expand then^^ well. 
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\ IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Xlma Mater 
Society be ep.couraged to i\^cvease the amount 
of its contribution towards the support of 
ai^hletic and recreattopal prograrmesXand 
that the University continue to matcA the 
Alma Mater Society, contribution » 



Another; matter raised in subnj'issions to the^^Commi'ssion was 
whether the ultimate management respi)nsibility for tVie proposed 

- . ^ ^ '■ - ^ r '^ ' ■ ■ \ ' 

physical education^ complex should b^' that of the Chairman of ^the 

Physical Education Section or the Athletrc Director. \ The Commission 

^ N 1 . \ ■ 



considers STafTlEire^ssignment of management responsibijlity is not a 
fundamental ploblem. Rather, what'must be recognized^s the need to 
assign first priority to academic programmes in the alOjocation of 

■ ■ ' -. V ■ ■ . ' ■ ^- . ^ 1 ■ / 

space and facilities.. * 
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IT IS RECOMMENDBID that the University \ 
adopt policies with respect to the managemen^t 
of the proposed ^Physicai Education Complex 1 
■which will assign fix's t priority to acadermd 
needs. 1 ^ • 



The Commiss 



.on was also made aware of several coikcerns 



relating to the coaching of University teams. Recently ^he Univer- 
sity has succeeded in obtaining the services of several cjutstanding 
athletes as coaches, some of • them having considerable.. intjernational 
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experience. • The Physical Education Section and a number of students 
"involved in its programmes^ hoy/ever, felt that greater use could be 
made of faculty and of students in the coaching of teams. Reluctance" 
of faculty "to accept such responsibilities appeared to be based on a 
lack of recognition of time spent on this activity when being con- 
sidered for tenure and promotion. Students felt that they could 
benefit a great ^deal from coaching University teams if they were • 
given official duties-^as assistants. Such participation would appear 
to be important for Physical Educatioq^ majors since they are normally 
expected to administer similar .programmes when employed by elementary 
and secondary schools . 

37. * IT. IS RECOhmmED that the University 

continue its policy of seeking- high calibre 

1^ ■ 

coaching staff. 

38. IT IS EECOmSNDED that the University - " • 
define the role of faculty members in the ^ 

coaching of athletics. 

^ ' • '* • . . ■ ■ 

39. IT IS RECOMMENDED, that students be 
appointed as ^sistants to University coaches . 

♦ 

3, Cerit^nial Stadium ^ . ' 

. Concerns were^ also expressed about the use* of the Centennial 
Stadium, a. facility built on university propea^ty , but financed jointly 
by the various Victoria ijiunicipalities as. a Centennial project in 
1957. It is operated by a Management ■ Committee consisting of 

... * 8;> ' . ■ 
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representatives from the municipalities of Victoria, Oak Bay,^and ■ 
Saanich, the Sports Council of Greater Victoria, and the, University. 
Each organization contributes financially towards its' operation, and 
it has an annual income of a,bout $13,000, based on grants from the 
miinicipalities ($XO,000) and rental fees ($3,000) • Cost of operation 
however, amounts to about^$30 ,000 per year. The University assumes 
the balance between income and actual costs. 

The major use of the Stadium- is by the high schoote in ^ * , 
Victoria for track- and field training^ and sports meets. The 
University of Victoria has used it very little for its own sports 
activities; it is estimated that non-University^ bodies account, for 
95% of. its use. Apart from a few rugby, joccer, and football matches 
it is virtually unused for eighf months of the year. 

During the past five years the^ condition of the track at the 

^ ^ . • 

Stadium has gradually deteriorated. It is now, unfit for use in the 
pQriod o^utside the summer, and experts f eel^ that it is unfit for 
championships in the, summer as w6'll. 

Part of the problem of lack of use ,re^lts from the fact 
jbhat the field is poorly drained, making it unfit for such gclmes 
* as soccer* during the winter. The problem is also rooted in the 
lack of financing to carry out repairs and improvements. Fees ^ 
are* extremely low** and in no way^ cover costs of operation. A 
district high school organization, for example, can rent the 
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Stadium for only $50 a. day, which cleajrly does not meet the cost 
of providing the facilities. 
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IT IS EECOMMENDEOHhat the. University 
review immediately its involvement in the 
management and operation of the Centennial 
Stadiian^ with a view to . increasing its use- 
fulness 'to the University ^ and making ■ it a 
year-round facility. * 
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■•X. SUMMER SESSION 

A Summer. Session has been in operation at the Univer'sity of 
Victoria for the past sixteen years. In providing courses designed 
.to meet the academic needs of students, particularly' those who are 
primary, and secondary school teachers, the Surflmer Session has made 
a useful contribution 'to education in British Columbia. The prime 
function of the Summeir Session has been tqD provide academic credit 
courses toward degrees at the University of Victoria and it has ^ 
therefore been looked upon as an' extension of the Winter' Session . 
As such. Summer Session has provided a servlice to students who are 
not able to attend the ' University during the winter or who wish to 
accelerate, or make up deficiencies, m their programmes. • 

1^ Course Standards ' . . - ^ - 

Every effort has been made ■ to^. ensure that the standards , of 
the Summer Session courses are equivalent to those of the Winter 
Session. Nevertheless , the summer courses attempt to cover the, 
same ground in seven weeks as is -nopfially covered during the Winter 
Session in 26 'weeks. This results in a very intensive " programme 
and although there is no available evidence about the relative 
effectiveness of short concentrated periods of study compard'd with 
longer programmes, doubts werfe ex'pressed in some arec.3 about the 
desirability of such^ntensity * ^or example, most courses in 
Mathematics and the Sciences are built around .a system where each 
lecture is followed by periods of • study and problem-solving by the 



students. In Suinmer Session courses the student clearly does not 
have the time normally considered necessary to learn the material. 
Similarly, in^ literature courses, where, a great deal of reading is 
required, intensive programmes may be Xesk than satisfactory. Al- 
though students may be required to comp],,ete Some of this reading 
before the beginning of such courses, this is generally less 
valuable than reading done* in conjunction with the. course. The 
problem i^ intensified when students attempt two threi^-unit courses 
during the Session. It is understood that students are counselled 
to take no more than 4h units of work during Summer S.essiori\;but even 
this may be too much. One solution may lie in the development,, in 
some disciplines, of different formats for Siommer . Session coursesx 

\ 

41. IT IS RECOMMENDED tuat Recormendaticfhs . 
7 and 8 appti;. to Simmer Session. * • 

42. * , jy IS RECOMMENDED that courses offered 

^ur-ing the dimmer Session^be reviewed to 
'"determine lohere changes might be made which 
would make- them more .suitable for -auch a 
^ short pei^iod of intensive ^study . . ^ , 

t 

2f Visiting Faculty 

An impor.tant 'additional benefit from the Sxammer Session lies 
with the visiting faculty. Normally about forty per cent of the 
Summer Session staff consists of visiting instructnrs It appears - 
that full advantage i^ no.t always taken of the expertise of these 
visitors. The special^ qualifications of visiting facult^^ should 
be well publicized to. the University community.^. 
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Parti'cipation in the Summer Session programme has been 
viewed as being b'eyond the normal teaching responsibility to the 
extent that Summer Session faculty receive special honoraria. 

0 

There would, howeveif, appear to be other possibilities. For example, 
full-time faculty might be interested in teaching a summer school 
course as part of ^ their normal duties so as to provide/more time 
for research during the -Winter Session. Visiting facuj-ty ,. often 
of much\more value to a department during the Winter Session, could 
then be retained during that period to provide the balance in teaching 
requirements; (see Recommendations SO and 59), 

3. A Sumiaer Festival of t^e Arts . 

■ A maior function of Summer Session is to co-ordinate and 

■• . ■ v: •. . . 

administer special piiogrammes in, the form of syifoosia, seminars, 

short courses, workshops, and conferences, which do not carry*" 

** * . 

.academic qredit towards a degree. but- may be recognized by certificate, 

diploma, or letter. Such programmes are offered" in co-operation with 

the Departments ,■ the Division of Continuing Education, and other 

agencies. The Summer Session office also helps to develop programmes 

of cultural activities for the benefit -of students, faculty and the 

, community. This function of the Summer Session ^might well be eh- • 

■couraged to grow, particulaTnb^^^ conjuncjiion with the Faculty of 

Fine Arts. If the University remains committed to a programme in 

the fine arts, the. facilities required for its development' would 

ma^e the campus an ideal centre for a summer festival of. the arts « 
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Such a programme might bq carried out co-operatively with other 
community agencies such as the Art Gallery, the^ Symphony 'Sodiety 
and theatre groups, and should strive to avoid direct cbmpetitio 
with them. ' 

43\ IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Swmev 

* SeBston^^ in conjunction with the Faculty 
of Fine Arta^ be encouraged to expand its - ■ 
offerings with a view to the formation 
. of an on-campus* Festival of the Arts "* ' 

programme.^ ■ . ' ■ - 
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. ■ ■ ■■X'^ . . '■ ' " ■ * . • ^ ■ . 
1* ■ ■ > , ■ 

XI. ACADEMIC SERVICES:, 
A number of services- provided'^by the University such as the 






•Library, the Computer Centre,, and Audicf-Visual Aids h-ave a direct 


t 




effect on academic programmes, and were therefore considered by 


/ • / 




the- Commission. . . " ; 


0 




, 1. The McPherson Library ■ . . 

* 






Of the many sections of the University pointed out to the 






Commission as being of special excellence, none received so many 
accolades as the' Library. There was praise not only for the out- 
standing collections which have been built up in several aifeas but- . 
.also for the service provided by the Library staff. It should be 
noted that jcnuch of , this praise was offered by visiting faculty members 






relation to their ex'perience with other university libraries. - 






The University of Victoria can be proud of ^ the fact that at "the 




■ ■ '. 


present time the holdings of the McPhers'on Library, on the basis 






, ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ " > ' 

of number of books per student, are among the highest in Canada, _ v 

... <5 


.J ■ 




and consist of over 532,000 volumes. - . 

' IT IS RECOMMEWED that the University . 
* ■ ' ■ • 
• continue to support* the Library with that 


• 


■> 


. proportion of the total budgetr which will 




1 


maintain it as an area of excellence, '^^"^ - 






2 • Bibliographical Tf aining \ . ' . • - 






' . In consultation with the Library staff, it was s.Uggested 


V 




that the Library could provide an even better service if the 
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faculty mombers and students wore more aware of" the facilities -and 
services offered. The potential of.ths library's resources has 
not been fully exploited- It was, therefore, suggested that the 
Library sponsor seminar series for both students and faculty m 
order to^^overcome this deficiency. The Commi-ssion would encourage 
the iibrary to proceed with the organization of such seminars to 
which departments might urge, if not require, their students to 
attend. Bibliographical training should be viewed. as an essential 

i '' ■ 

part of both undergraduate and graduate education, parti cularl;^^ in 
light of the Recommendations mac^e in Section IV of this Report. 
The Commission is not convince'd that students at the ^^^ent time 
receive adequate training in this area. 



1 
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- — IT IS- KECqtSIENL)ED LhuL ike Libi^ary 

provide seminar series for students and 
faculty to guide all. members of 'the 
Unidersittj commurlity ir^ making the mo3t 
Efficient use of library facilities'. . 



3. Liaison with Departments 



\ A major problem encountered hy libraries is th*e long delay 

between the placing of an order for materials and the time when ' such 
material is available for use. > One of the few way^ in .which this, 
servicejiecan be improved is to give the Library maximum lead time |in 
stating departmental requirements. It is suggested that this could 
best be done if a member- of the Library staff were appointed in Maisori 
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wit'h" each depaitment. This is ^l±eady being done in some easels. It 



is suggested that the liaisoi^ libjrarian participate in de|)artinental- 
and, in particular, curriculum cbimittee meetings. As an ac^ditional , 
benefit, members' of each department would, come to know the.iic -library 
representative and could solicit advice on all problems cc||^cerning 
the use of the Library. Library users of ten experience difficulty 
in knowing whom to app2s;oach when they have library' resource problems. 

46. IT IS' RECOMMENDED that the Literary 

appoint a liaison librarian for each depart-- - . 
ment who shall participate .in the^ deliberations 
of the department^ particularly those concerned . * 
with cicrriculm development^ in order tjmake • ' * 
the collection of resource material tnote'' ■ 



^-v^ - V 

efficient:, and to ^assist members of the 
department in the' use ''oj^tbrary faciZiHe^ 



Academic Resource Collections 



/ 



Traditionally .libraries], have been res^ponsible for collecting^ 

' . ■ ' *■ " . ' ' ' ■ ■ / " • . ^' 

collating, catalogriaing and administering academic resources in th^ - .^^ 

form, of printed. material. 'Today 'much of this material is on micro- / 

film or other condensed f^rms. For example, thp Library at present 

\ ". " 

holds- over '5,000 microcards 152 ,000y microfiche 18,500 microf ilms ^o,'^ 
567,000 microprints," 53,000 maps^, and over 46 ,000^ aerial photographs.* 
This trend to other" media for concentration^ and storage is likely to 
increase rapidly ih^the future^ , . 
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Academic resource material also takes^ other forms' such as 
£ilms / iijecofdings , sound tapes , video tapes / computer storage tapes 
'and audio-Visual aid materials. It wouTd. ^ppear appropriate for the 
Library, to be respon-sible for collecting, ci^llating, . cataloguing ahd 
■ districting all such academic? resource mate\cial , although there ^is 
no reason why this materiajL should n,pt be stored in locations other 
■ than the McPherson Library, in the same way as\ selected materials \ 

are how stored in departmental* reading rooms, t^he University's film 
. collectibn is an 'illustration of the need for tli^is service. While 

■ / • ■ ; - \ . • ■. . 

the Faqulty of Education and most departments, a^ well as Audio-r 

1 • -■ y ■ ■ . 

: . Visual /Services , have .extensiv^ film collections ,^ at the present 



\ 



is no, single comprehensive record of tiijiese holdings. 



There is , therefore, a ©onsiderabl-e ' risk of cjuplidation as well as 
an obvious restriction on the use of films thatj^ aorL available -on 



campus 



\ 



The Commission's suggestion that the, I^ibjraiy be ^responsible 
■for cataloguing all such resource, material is p^^mised' on the user's 
when he searches a partiqular^ topic in the catalogue he will 



need': 



- • . ■ ■ . ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

find listed all the available University material 1)0 matter what its 



form 
to the 



recorc3ing or tape, film or Videotape , and perhafps even to the t^xt 



of the 



For example., the reference Hamlht might, refer a user not on^y 
play in printed form but also to bther material available /on 



plky s^red on computer tape. 



If the Library were^to assume the pUrdfiasing and renyal 

. ' ■ 95 ■ 
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function for .al.l such materials, the collection and acquisition 
could be rationalized and -co-ordinated. In addition, the Libxary 
could t)e provided with a budget for the acquisition of interdis- 
ciplinary and general subject material, much of which is now 
independently acquiredr-by various departments. As a start, all 
such material presently held by departments should be delivered to 
the Library for cataloguing, and \f or storage if so 'requested by 
the department. C ' ' • y ' 

■•;:f.The "Library now provides some equipment for the trar^scription 
and mowing of recorded. and filmed material but has no slide or film 
projel!;^|prs. The requirement for such equipment is likely / to increase 
^Tfri:*Tre ■ "tuture r particularly' ' in the rxgh-r-oT" tlTe7ab'oVS-Teporn^^ 
Most of the University's audio-visual equipmen-J: is now l^ield, maintained 

and ^distributed ^by Audio-Visual Services- Th^ Commission, however, 

. / • - - ■ ' ■ • : ■ ■ : 

received several comments questioning the efficiency df the service 

presently offered, and the f>oint was argued /that^ access to audio- 

-visual facilities must be improved. 

47: 'I ^\ IT j:S RECOMMENDED that alt academic 

■ / re^oiirce material ^ such as films ^ records^ 
I' audio^visual aid materials^, sound and video 
■ tapej dnd special computer tapes bk catalogued 
i" .^bt^k^^-EdJ^raryj ihdct space be provided in 
strategij' locations' for the storage of such 
material}, and that Audio-Visuql. Services 
become a reaponsibiVity of the University 
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5, Archiyas ^ 

The Library has the responsibility of providing .archival 
services for the .University. -This appears most appropriate in the 
light o*f the 'Commission' s recommenxiatiori that the University acknow- 
ledge British Columbia Histdry. as an area of specialization. Hopefully, 
. * < " ■■ ' 

in .order to avoid duplication'^ the University archives can be orgamized 

in close co-operation with the British Columbia Provincial Archives. 
The close, relationship of th"e British Columbia Provincial Archivist *^ 
with th^ University should greaitly assist the attainment of. this goal. 

In addition, there appears to be a desperate need for an archive 

of University material. This became most apparent to the Commission 

in its search for th^ background material explaining the ifation^le 

for existing University policy. For example, there appears to be 

no section of the University responsible for maintaining records on 

external awards won by our students : at: either the Bachelor or 'Graduate , 

level. ' This' information could be gleaned only by contacting several 

^sources and there was then no guarantee that such data were complete. 

No attempt has been made to maintain a record of the career progress 

of-^j'our graduates which. v/ould be most useful information for academic 

planning. --The Commission was generally unable to obtain material- ' 

•used to formulate faculty and Senate decisions other than by per- 

' - ■ • , c 

so'nally "contacting individuals who had served on related committees. . 

It would seem most appropriate for this- archival material to . 
be collected by a section of the Library, and it should include all 



official University" records I including those of Faculty, Senate and 
special Pre'sidential committees^ It should be a regulation of the 
University that each section of the University assume specific res- 
ponsibility for depositing records with the McPherson Library for 
the University Archives. Some 'hindsight' studies of the factors 
leading to ppes.ent University policy would be mo si: useful to aid 
planning assignments such as the one now being undertaken by this 
Commission, but such studies must rely 'on properly maintained records 

A useful dociiment for the * Commission was the President 
Report of 1965-66. This included information about each sectUon of 
the University, the major achievements and changes, faculty, appoint- 
ments, faculty publications awardg and honours, studer^t enrolment 
and distribution, and capital and operating expenditures. The 
Reports 'for. 1967-68 and *1968-69 were not so complete, .and there have 
been no such Reports since' that^time. The Commission considers that 
a University Annual Report, containing at least as much information 
as the President's Report for' 1965-66 , v^uld be very useful. 

No tip-to-date record is maintained of the current interests 
and expertise of the University faculty and staff, both permanent 
and visiting. As a reS^ult of* this deficiency the University is not 
•making full use of the expertise available. Since -requests for such 
information normally come to the Library, it would a^^ear appropriate 
for such a record to- be maintained by the University Archives Section 
of the Library which would be responsible for publicizing changes to 
the. record at frequent intervals* ' ■ " ' . ■ 
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IT Lo :\l:1CuM1^1El^DED ifiuu the Lil r^'iry estat- lish 
an .ivcrrLh:23 "jT UniircPsity rnatoHals^ ui uhiah all 
off::jlal Vyii^crsitu dodimenta.y inijiudinj these of - 



43. s " TT IS KECOlSltlLlDED that tho university.. 

issue q- University of Victoxda Annual Report 
aontainiy.ig at least as much infox^naticn as • 
■the President's Report for .1366-66. . • 

*■ ■ ... - " ^. ' " 

50. _ IT IS RECOMMENDED^ that the Lihramj establish 

and maintain a record of the interests ^ and exper- 
tise of all permai'ient and temporary faculty members 
and staffs and that changes to this record be 
published at freque^it intervals. The contents 
of the record would be voluntarily submitted^ 



6. Computing Facilities 

In a very "re^ sense, the quality of a university's computing 
facility, like the quali<fty of its libr^-ry, acts" as an index of the 
academic vitality of the university . The rapidly expanding scientific 
and industrial technology has a great and increasing dependency on 
computer applications. In addition, computer based instructional 
techniques can be expected to play growing rolevat all levels of 
education, but particularly in the university. . ^ ^ 

As a consequen^ce , the Ut?iversity must ensure that the finest 
possible computing .facilities be maintained for instructional - ^nd 
research purposes. Failure to do t>so will result in serious def icienc^ies 
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in the competencies of our ' graduating students and will inhibit the 

research enterprises of the University. All decisions relating to 

. . . ^ . , • . 

the improvement of computing facilities must place the highest ^iprity . 

on-^ academic considerations. It must be recognized and accepted that 

the pifimary justification for the substantial costs involved in 

providing computing services is the extent -to which they sufSport 

and enhance the academic programme of the University. 



51. 



i ' IT IS RECOMMENDED that the University 
maintain the finest possible computing 

. facilities y and tiaat the pHmary object af 
these facilities be the support and enhance- 
ment of the QLcademic programme of the 

' University. To achieve this' objective ^ 
executive responsibility .for all computing 
facilities should^ reside with a senior 
academic officer. . 



"7. Employment Advisory Services ' : 

Several , submissions to ^the Commission suggested that the 

University, in conjunction with Canada Manpower, should provide a 

more conaprehensive employment and career planning service. While 

it is considered that the University is; not responsible for finding 

« 

eiaployment for its graduates, it should* attempt to provide the best 
possible facilicies to assist students in planning their careers and 

♦ -■ 

in -their search for rewarding professional employment. 
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52. ' IT IS RECOl^IMIlNDED triat the Univeveizij. 

;■ t-' jln conjuyi3tion Dttn Qayiada Mcrnpcvcx'j estahlisn 

. a comproJienjiDe' aareer planning and employment 

• 'Sei*vice uir its students. . ' . .- "-^ 



8 Financial Assistance to Students / ' 

■ ' 

The Commissicn was "able to conduct only a preliminary study • 

'• . ' • . . . ■ - -- ^ • - • ^ ■ ■ - . ' 

of the problems associated with the financial support of undergraduate 
students. Whi.le a large number of scholarships and bursaries are 
available to ufidergraduatte students , the majority of these, although 
welcome and useful, provide such limited: funds^ ^hat they almost 
certainly have little effect on the career decisions of students. 

One of the most successful methods of providing financial 
assistance to students has been the Canada Studofft: Loan Plan in its 
original form, prior to the r'^cent imposition of restricting regu- 
lations. The University has, in addition, maintained a small loan 
*fund to provide students with limited financial support in emergency 
sitxi^tions. " . ' 

0 

In light of this, the Commission considers that the University 
. should take steps to expand -its own student loan fund from which lo'ans 
could be iSrovided with a minimiim of administrative requirement^^, as 
with the original Canadian plan. oThe University mighc well i^^.vest 
part of its own bursary funds in such a loan programiae. It is con- 
ceivable, too, that many donors would willingly support such a • • 
perpetual loan fund. ' ^ ^ 
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53. IT IS RECOMMEWED ihat the University 

I " expand its^ present si^udent 'loan^fund to provide 

• improved financial support ''to students. ... ' 

9 . Counselling and Academic Advising Centres ^ 

There were indications that the role and functioning of tjie 
.Counselling and Academic Advising: Centres were not sufficiently^ under- 
stood. The Comiaission considers tha£ the effectiveness of the Centres 
would be enhanced by a clearer definition of tl\eir place in the Univer 
sity as a whole. ° . 

54. ^- ■ IT RECOMMENDED tliat hhe oi^eatives 

* ' ■ ^ ^ • ... 

and functions of the- Counselling and Aoademip 

Advising Centres be "fully defined and made ^ • 

known to the ''University at large. 
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XII. RE-ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES . 

» ■ ■ ' • 

The Commission is acutely aware that the majority of its * ^ 
recommendations 'reauJT^addition^l budgetary allocations and yet 

a . . ♦ , • • 

the total "^'niversity budget' may not increase significantly for the 
next few years. Therefore, in order tb achieve the proposed goals, 

^ ^ - • ■ : 

some re-alloeation of resources may be. required. In recommending 
certain areas of the University for* specialization there is an impli(^it 
assumption that other areas will not grow significantly and may even 

. . . ^ ^ 

expect to decrease in size. .Nevertheless, we believe that it xs a . . 
prime responsibility of those parts 'of the University selected for 

growth to make every effort; to streamline their -existing programmes 

* * ** • * 

so- as to require the minimum of additional support. When seeking 

extra resources they must be constantly aware that they are restricting 

the growth of" other academic areas whose standards 'may be as high' or 

higher but, due to lack of student demand or . community need, cannot 

justify expansion. The Commission wishes to point out some areas 

where tluite could be re-allocation of resources. . 

* > ■ . , . ■ - 

1. The Goilege System % ' - 

According to the Report of the. President's fTask Force on the 
College System, dated 10 May 1972, the goals originally set out for 
the role of the Colleges have not been -met. In view of the major 
recommendation of the Task Forcer's Report,, "that Craigdarroch and 
Lansdowne. . become residential colleges" ) it would seem reasonable 
to suggest that ^some of the resources presently directed to the 



a 

Colleges be re-allocated' to support th© development of the tutorial 

• ■ .» ' . ' ■ , ' 

system th'at is recommend'ed in Section IV of the present Report', 

2. Modern Languag e Departments ■ * . „ 

. ^ ; ' . — ^ / ' * • 

In reviewing th« University's undergraduate prcigramines , and 
comparing them with those of other Canadian universities , the ^ - 
Commission's attention . was drawn to the unusually large number of 
modern language departments at this University. The separation , of 
these departments at the University of Victoria took place in 19^8 
and it would now ^appear appropriat^e that a thorough review of thest^^ 
discipl:^nes be carried out to determine whether the academic needs 
of the University would be better served by re-combining these 
departments. ^ . 

g:5, . . IS RECOMMENDED that -t^e University 

give immediate oonsidertxtion to re-'Combining 
the present ^ modem language departments into ^ 
■ a single department of modem languages. . 

" '• • - . . . ■ - : ■ . . • 

3; Number of Course Offerings * • , 

A major source of excessive cost appears to be the large 
number of third- and fourth-year courses offered in Qome departments. 
For .example, the following upper level, 3-unit equivalent courses 
■ are of ferecTi Anthiopolbgy & Sociology - 31; Biology 35;^ English - 
41; Geography - 31; History - 34; and Political Science Z3. Many^ 
of these courses appear to have been introduced, not because of 
academic ne^d, but because of' faculty desiire.to teach courses in their 

♦ 
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own speciality. The Coiimiission holds- that demonstrable academic 

• • . 1 ■ ■ 

c 

requirements, constitute the justification for the establisliflkent''and 

• OP •• • *. . 

continuation of any course student demand and faculty interests do 

■ . ^ \ ' ' 

ndt.pro.vidQ' a sufficient rationale • A student tak^s from 10 to' 12 . 

.courses in his t^hird and* fourth years of stud^-/ and since it would • 

» , *. ^ ■ ■ ■ 

appear desirable for several 6f these to be selected from outs'ide 

the discipline of the major subject, it seems difficult to justify 

• . ' . -I 

offering more th£.n 15 to 20 courses within a discipline for selection 

f * ^ • . 

in these yearS. A greater subdiyision^ than this m^y-^'indicat^ an " . . 

undesirable degree of specialization at the undergraduate level. 

56^ - IT IS REC0M:4EIWED that the Unimrsity - . 

%rmecLiatctij ' oqnduQt a detailed revieu of its 
■course qffer'ings with a v^iet) to minunizing , 
the proliferation of upper level undergraduate 
' courses » • ■ c.' . . 

t 

f 'I 

4. Periodic Academic -Review 

— — ■ X 

Ih view of the above discussions* and of re^onunendations in 
other parts' of -this Report, . , . 

57. u IT I^^ REC0:4MEUDED that it be the respon^ 

■ sibClit'j of tke^Vicel'resident for^ Academic' 

Affairs to ensure that all academic progrqpvn^s 
'of the ufiijKrsitu arc subjected to detailed 

and cr,itlcal reviei) at inp^roal^^ vf about fioe . . ' . 

years » The 'revieh)ing' body should ifijlude ' ^ . 

faculty rricmbrrs'^ from .outside the dh.uHplino 'in 

qio^stion and its report should be "available „ • ; 



to the appropHate ,Dean imd tO'^enate. The 
review would include an assessment of costs 
.at.d academic qualities.- • 



^ • • • . 
5.. Graduate Studies 



It Expected that the Recommendations of Section V will 
. • * * * 

lead to re-allocation of resourced* in the graduate programme so that 

the University ^'s efforts can be chairinelled caolfe effecti^^ely ^Itltoxjc^h. 

graduate studies are important to the University, it does not follow 

that every department should offer graduate progranunes , npr shoulct 

every .faculty itfemberj supervise or teach graduate, students. There 

is no doubt that the University should seek* ways of providing more ' 

funds to support graduate students, but these funds sHbuld be con-* 

centrated in such manner as to assure the higli^ist quality graduate 



.progjramme . 



6.> inter-yniversity and Collegiate Co-operation 

• Throughout this Report. the Commission has stressed the need to 

awDid^ wherever possible, duplication of effortfijoy universities and 
colleges In British Columbia/ There- would* Appear to. be no justifica- 
tion for several institutions in British Colxambia .coffering similar 
programmes in highly specialized ar^as Unless thj s is done consciously 
to avoid an academically^ undesirable concentration of students. . 

Close co-operation already exi'its as, for example,- in the 
nuclear physics* programmes of the three major British Columbia uni- 
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versities - tlie Tri-University Meson B'acility (TRIU^) • During the 
past' two years a ^closer co-operation between university libraries has 
proved to he of gteat value. Nevertheless, much greater collaboration 
is deairabl^', involving a^^l diseiplihes" offering specialized -programmes 
pa3?ticularly at the graduate level. The University must jealously 
guard its academic freedom to select its own programmes but^this 
selection should be-done^in full ^knowledge of the gresent and pros^ 
pective programm^ .Goffered' by other universities and colleges. 

58. ' IT IS RECOMIENDED that .the Univpvsitij 

mova to. establish a mechanic for formal ■ 
■ aaademic co-operation between all the univer^ 

si ties and eollege^ of British Columbia to , - ^ • 

^dvcStd unnecessa'ry duplication .of effort. • , 



7. Special Faculty *j^pointntents 

.Mo'Sst .faculty members teaching courses either in the ^evenings 

(wh^ndv sponsored by the Division of. Cbntiftuing Education) , or during 

. . / ' - • ' t . ' ^ • 

the Summer Session, have received a special apf^ointment , "acGompanied • 

J ■ ■ . 

by additional remuneration^ Such, remuneration is/ of course, appro- 
priate if the faculty member is teaching a course additional to his 
normal teaching, research, committee, and administrative duties. 

However; .this extra load ^might be expected to affect the quality of 

' ^ ■ * 

his performance and, from an academic" point of view appears. undesir- 

atble, except 'in untisua.*- 'circumstances- In.the< light: of the CommissAon| 

recommendations on/ Continuing 'Educai^ion, it is suggested that, where. 
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possible, evening and sumraer courses be assigned as part of a faculty 
member*^ normal teaching duties. ^ i'his is not tp say tha^ there ^ ^ ' 
shojild be any increase in such'duties, in fact, ^ in many cases tiie . 
contrary would- appear to be desirable, but rather that a faculty ^ 
member may bs exp'ectfed from time to tii^ie to carry wt part of his 
duties in the evening or during the Summer Session, - , 
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; ' IT 1$ RECOMMENDED that tfi^ University 
review its policy of special appointments 
for evening and Surrmer Session courses^ ' and 
that generally these courses be considered^ m 
together with Winter Sessim courses ^ in 
determining oa normal teaching load. 

: ' ■ A ; 




■ \ 
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The academic goals for the University, of Victoria recoirarien- 

' ■ V • ■ • 

" ded by the Commission op Academic Development 4)e summarized in 
two jnain concepts : a 

1. The University of Viotovia should he. a 

/ _ * ' [■ retatii^ely small institution pursuing the 

highest' standards and specializing in those 
t \ fields in whioh it has particular adbantagess 

\ 2. The aoademid offerings of the .University 

\ \.- of Victoria should be available for and Be of 

service to the broadest possible speotruni of 
. the whole oormunity of which, the University 
\ " is a part. • ' ... "^'^ . . 

With resp6t:t to the concept of highest standards and speciali 

, ' . - ^ . 

zation the Commission makes the following specific recommencjatlons: 

' ■ / ' IT IS RECOMMENDED that the programme ^ fo.n 

(fx* 11) Baphelors degree grayitedby.tJie Universi-^' 

whether in the humanities j saienoeSj or sooiat 
• soienoeS' inoLude courses in eaoh of the two 
c otthar a^eas from a selection named by the.' ^ 

. ... ' University. 

2. : ' ' , -.-^T IS RECOmENDED that the University 

'encourage the introduction oxi^ an experimental " - . 
basis of 'a fei) problem-oriented inter^.. " i 
disciplinary courses. * Such courses should be - 
.introduced under the existing administrative. 
r . • structure. * . • - . • 



IT\IS- RECOMMENDED that the University^ 
-proceed immediately to institute entrance and 
advanaek placement examinations . _ As a first , 
step in this programme ^ examinations should be 
available in 1973 for 'those ^dents whose, high 
school graduating ■ averages are' C-f or below ^ and 
for those students who seek 'advanced placement. 
As a second step^ the examination., of alV entering 
students should be ■ implemented in 1974. 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that a senior aaademio 
officer of the University be responsible, for main^ . 
taining a continuing record of course grades ^ the 
methods of evaluation used^ and graduating standards 
in all disciplines^ and include comparisons ^ade 
both internally and with other universities across 
Canada. This information to be available .to all 
departments' and to , appropriate Univers^ty comrmttees. 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that there be a re-- 
assessment of the goals of the University no 
. later than the summer ^of 1978 to determine 
'Whether the goals suggested here are still 
appropriate^ In the events however^ that . 
undergraduate enrolment approaches 6^000 
students prior to thai date ^ an immediate 
re^assessment should take place. 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that no section of the 
Univei^sity ' be granted additional faculty^ fa^ili- 
ties^ or funus withoui clear demons tratiort 'that 
, the highest standards and quality - of education a:re 
being maintained. Thus each section of the^Uni--. ' 
versityy with its existing* faculty and fad-lities^ 

V no 
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7. 

(p. 22) 



S. 

(p. 27) 



must limit the number* of students in a pro- 
grarmne wlfen additiofial enrolment would ad- 
versely affect the quality of education 
provided)^ 

• IT IS EECa^&lENDED that the University, 
establish a programme which will encourage a 
student-tutor relationship in which every 
undergraduate si-udent would have a designated 
academic tutor^ and in whidh boih the tutor 
and the student - would be required- to meet at 
least once per month during -the academic terms. 

• \ IT IS RECOMMENDED that the University 
accept the responsibility of ensuring that the^ 
ob^jeaiives of each' "course are defined; that 
adequate resource materials are provided so 
that the students may achieve those course 
objectives; and that students are evaluated 
vn the basis of their achievement of course 
objectives. / 



9. 

(p. 29) 



- 10. 
(p. 29) 



IT IS RECOMMENDED that the chairman or 
head of each departmehtment be required to. make 
a formal annual review of the teaching 
effectiveness of each instructor in his, 
department'^ and that the procedures for 
such be established by the University . 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that in order to ' 
inform a faculty member as to the extent to 
wh^ch he has met the criteria of teaching • 
effectiveness ^ standa3C*d procedures be 
-developed to provide him with such evidence. 
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IT IS RECOMMENDEV that a Centre for 
Instructional Technology be established to 
provide a facility for the exchange of ideas 
on all aspects of teaching y learning y and 
evaluation methods. \ ^ 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that Graduate Studies 
continue to be recognized .as an integral part 
of the academic prograjme of the University of 
Victoria with appropriate allocations of funds ^ 
and assignments of faculty time* 

. IT ^IS RECOMMENDED that the offering of a 
graduate studies programme by any department of. 
the Uni(^e.rsity be dependent upon'^its meeting the 
fallowing criteria: - (a) that there is a .sufficient 
nvjfnber of qualified faculty who .are committed to - 
graduate studies-^ and who are themselves actively 
engaged in- reseczrch in areas relating to such 
studies in the department; (b) that the prbgrarme 
is especially appropriate for the"tlniv^rsity of 
Victoria; and (e) that ti^e graduates from the 
programme will be- of such quality that they can 
expect to be accorded preference in the pursuit 
of their continuing careers* 

IT. IS RECOMMENDED that a review of^ the 
extent to which existing graduate programmes 
meet these criteria be completed by June 1973^ 
and that programmes . that do not meet the 
criteria be phased'out. 
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IT IS IxECOl'lMENDED tiiat graduate vcQeavoh 
'be supervised only by those faculty members 
who are themselves active researchers . 

IT IS lECOiSltJlWED that external members of 
Supervisory Comiittees play a responsible role ^ 
in .draining up programmes of study ^ monitoring 
progress J and in reviewing .^theses. 

. - . IT IS RECOMMENDED 'Mat the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies give serious consideration 
to^the replacement of the present -.course , unit 
system -with a system iphich sets out minimum'' ' 
requirements of 'skill ^ understanding ^ and 
research contribution for the award of 
graduate degrees, /. • . ' 

IT IS 'recommended that the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies (and other Faculties as .well) . • - 
revi.se present policies relating t'o directed'-' 
reading courses to ensure' that student perfor- 
mance^ is adequately assessed^ and that the 
fullest possible advantage is taken of formal 
courses offered on the campus. 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that the University- 
revise its present policies^ with respect to the 
provision of financial aid for graduate studies^ \ 
inctiiding the .offering of more valuable fellow- 
ships J. the acceleration of ^procedures of reviewing 
applications for aid^ and the development of^ 
criteria which 'idould ensure greater equity in the 
allocation -of such aid amongst students from 
various departments. • 
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IT IS RECOMMENDED that the .University . , 
normally limit financial aid to ti^o years for 
a master's programme and an additional three 
years for a doctoral programme, . 

IT IS RECOMhENDED that responsibilities ' 
relating to Graduate Studies be accorded 
specific recognition in the determinatvon of 
faculty work loads*. ' , . 

' IT IS ''RECOMMENDED that the University 
establish the following as criteria for areas . .= 
of specialisation: (V the presence of 
special facilities arising f^om our location 
or historical development; (2) the .presence \ 
of arnu(^leus' of suitably qualified and enthus-- 
iastic faculty members actively engaged in 

appropriate scholarly programmes; (3)^ the need * • 

■ ■■ ■ »j 

for such specialisation as evidenced by demand; 
and (4) the absence of duplication of such 
.specialisation in other universities of British 
Columbia and western^ Canada.. Of these criteria 
(1) and (2) are essential^ while (3) and (4) 
may be considered important^' but not determining. 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that on the ^^basisi of the 
criteria (as in Recormendation 26)^ the 
University acknowledge- certain areas of special^ 
ization within individual departments. Such 
areas should receive special consideration in 
the allocation of the University's resources. ^ 



IT IS RECOhilEIWED that the University 
establish a riumher of interdisQipHnary- 
^Institutes ^ which would be based' ori high 
quality y goal-^oriented -tean resear-ch^ and 
whi ah would be - responsible for organizing ^ in 
GO-operation with the appropriate departments , 
study' yrograrmes at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels-. Establishment would include 
the appointment- of -a director^ who would be 
expected, to continue some, part of his teaching . • 
duties^ arid the provision of secretarial assis-- 
tan.ce and ap^ropi*iate office space. The pro-- 
grammes ^of such Institutes., should be subjected- ■ 
to intensive review after five years of operation. 

IT IS • RECOMMENDED that the University 
establish a number of professional schools 
selected on the basis of community need^ 
academic suitability y and the availability 
of appropriate funding. A Sohoo'^ of Admini- - 
strative Studies ^ initialiy specializing in>' 
public administration ^^Mppears.. to meet these 
^Requirements . Schools of Law ^ Nursing^ Optometry 
and Social Work are other strong candidates and 
the possibility of' estobtis\ing them should be 
actively explored by the University:^' and q 
decision madelin each case by June 1974. 

'7? IT IS RECOMMENDED that it be the responsi-- 
bility of the Vice President for Academic Affairs 
to ensure that all academic prograrme^^ of the '' 
^University are subjected to detailed' and crittcal 
review at intervals of about five years. The re- 
viewing body should include faculty members from 
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.c.*/ outside the diseiptine in question and its ^ . 

report 'shouVd be available^ to the appropriate 
Dean and to Senates The review would ' include 
■ an assessment of posts and aoademic qualities. 



With respect to the availability of the academic offerings 
of the University. €ho Commission makes the following specific 

■ . ■ . \ 

recommendations : 



22, ' it: IS RECOMMENDED that whenever possible 
(p. 4Q) - v University regulations not distinguish 

between full'- 'and part-time students. 

23. ' IT IS REC0M4ENDED that thp University .. 
(p. 48) review its timetable with a view, to offering. 

■ more courses at times suitable for off^-oampus 
studeniS^ -and that these be acheduled to 
provide ^tanned dontinuity ^for complete 
prograrmes. ^ - - , - 

■ 24. ; ' IT^IS' RECOMMENDED that- the University - 

(p. 49)^ - ^ co-operation with appropriate- professional 
bodies^ investigate additional ways in which 
it can. offer educational services for px^'o-^ 
fessionals wishing to update their qualifica-^ 
tionsr. Such services could be. offered both 
on and off the University campus. 



25. _ , V . „ IT IS RECOMMENDED that the' University 
initiate discussion with the other British 
Columbia universities^ w%e government of 
\ . British 'Columbia^ and various agencies in 

the provirice^ with a view to providing 
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. * , , • .universitii level educational services for 
' those" persons unable to make use of con- 
ventional educational facilities* 

.llhe Commfssion considered other matters relating to the 

academic goals of th^e. University an^ makes ^the following reconimen 

■ , , . ^ ■ ■ 

dations in specific areas: • - 

RESEARgH . " . ' ' ^ . , 

30.. IT IS RECOhMENDED that the University 

(p. 67) ^ continue its policy of providing money to 

initiate research projects^ and to^ help fill 
the ' deficiencies ' abated by the lack of -ex- 
ternal funds^ most notably in the Social 
Sciences, and Humanities. v. 

31. 'it is RECOISIENDED that the University 

- revise its present policies relating to re- 

" search funding' so as to recognize more \ 

specifically the needs of various disciplines. 

32/ IT IS RECOmEUDED that the University ^ 

(p. 68) ^'establish the position of research officer^ 

within the office of the Vice-President (Academic).^ 
The duties of this office to inducle:'- the 
development of research policy^ the co-ordination 
and implementation of approved policy^ and the 
• provision of information on all aspects of 
research funding an)i, policy. 



IT IS- RECOMMENDED that the University 
^m^tinue to. support the travel of faculty 
members to meetings of learned societies ^ . 
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' and that it revise itc poHaies to permit 
- invited oontvibutors to attend move than 
• on^ meeting pej* yeav. _ • 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS " ^ ■ 

34. ■ ^ IT IS RECOMMENDED that the vole and 
^ piivpose of the Physical Eduaatiori Section 

of . the Faculty of Education and the ovemll 
Univevsity. policy on athletics be defined 
^ by June 1973. . ' ■ 

' ^ ■' '' 

35. ^JT IS" RECOMMENDED that the Alma Matev 

^P* Society be encouvaged to incvease the amount 

of its contribution towdvds the"" svppgi^^ of 
athletic and vecveational pvogvammes and \ \ 
that the Univevsity continue to^ match the 
Alma Mafev Society contvibution. ' 

36. . IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Univevsity 

^ adopt policies with ^respect to the management 

of the pvoposed Physical Education Complex • 
which will assign fivst priority to academic 
needs. ' ' 

37^ • IT IS RECOMMENDED that the University 

(p. 76) continue its policy of seeking high calibre ^ 

coaching staff. . ■ 

38. IT 'is RECOMMENDED that the University 
(p. 76) define :the role of faculty members in the 

coaching' of athletics. 

39. ^ IT IS RECOMMENDED that students be 

^P*' '^^y appointed-as assistants to University coaches. 
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^40. ' IT IS- ^RECOMMENDED that the University 

^P* ''^^ review irmediately its involvement in the 

mcmagement and (^eration of the Centennials- 
Stadium^ with a^ view -to increasing its use- 
• " , fulness to the University^ anci making it a 
x.^ year-round .facility . 

SUMMER SESSION 

" _ IT IS KBCOMEWED that - Reoomme'ndations 

(p. 80) ' ■ ^ y 8' apply to Rummer Session. 

'42. IT IS- RECOMEmEU th/t courses offered 

-(p. 80). „ during the Smjmer\Session \)e reviewed to . 

determine^ where changes, iffight made which 
would make them mdre suitable for such a 
-short period of .intensive -'Study. • 

43. " . IT IS RiCOmiENDBD that the Summe.r 

Sedsiony in conjunction with the Faculty 

/ of 'Fine Arts ^ be encouraged to expand its 

■ offerings with a view to the formation of 

' * an on-carnp'us 'Festival of . the Arts, programme. 
- ■ -o * « 

ACAfiEMIC SERVICES * ^ • \ 

, 44. . IT IS RECOMMENDED_.that the University 

(p. •83) . ^' < continue to 'support the ' Library with that , 
proportion df^the total Ijudget which will 
maintain it an area of excellence. 

^' 45. . ' IT' 15 RECOMMEiWED- that thelLibrary 

^ (p. 84) provide seminar serii^s for students and 

fapulty to guide .all member^ of the 
University community in makirtg the most • 
. efficient use of library facilities. . 
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IT IS RECOVMENDED that the Libropy 
appoint a liaison librfcrian for each depart-- . 
ment who shall participate in the' deliberations^ 
of the department J partiaularly those oonaemed 
with-Qurriaulim development y in order to make 
the oolVeation of^'i^eapurae material' more - 
efficient^ and to assist mem^et*s- of jthe depart^ 
ment in the use of Mbrary>, faailities. ^ ^ - -^^ 

* IT IS-BECOMENDED that alt aaademia 
resource material such as films ^ records ^ 
audio-visual aid materialsy, sound and video 
tapey and special computer tapes be catalogued 
by^ the^ Library y that space be provided tn \ 
strategic locations for the storage of such 
fnaterialy arid thai Audio^-Visual Services 
become a responsibility of the Vniversit^ 
Librarian^ • 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Library establish 
an archives of University materials y . in which all 
official University docmientSy including those of 
Faculty y Senate and Presidential Committees be - 
deposited. . • 

^ IT IS RECOMMENDED that the University . 
' issue a. University of Victoria Annual Report 
containing at least as much information as , ^• 
the President's Report for 1965^66. 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that th^ Library establish 
and maintain a record of tiie interestSy and exper-- 
. tise of all pemianent and temporary faculty members 
and staff; and that c iccnges to this recoil be pub-- 
lished at frequent intervals. The contents of the 
record would be voluntarily submit'ted. ,. 
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'a 51. /• L'^ IS RiiCOMMEl^DED'^that t'm Unioersity 

(p,^91) maintain the finest possible canputinj 

. . 'faailiiieSj and that the primary, object of 

■ . these faoilities be the support and enhance- 
ment of the aoademiQ. programme of the 
University, To achieve thi^ objective ^ 
■ executive responaibility for att, computing'^ . 

'facilities should reside with cp^senior 
academic officer. 

52. ■ ^ IT IS RECOmENDED that the University ^ ' 

(p.- 92) ir. aonjunistion with Canada fianpowerj establish 

a cQYfiprehen&ive career planning and employment 
service for its ^ students,, . ' " 

, ^S. \ ^ . ^ . IT IS RECOMMENDED ^hat the University . 
(p. 93) expand its present student loan fund to provide 

■ . . , ■ • improved financial support to' students. 

5^. . ^ 'IT IS RECOMMENDED that the objective s, and \ 

(p* 93) ^ functions of the^ Counselling and Academic Advising 

Centres be fully defined and made known to the . 
University at'' large , * 

RE-ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES - - 



(p. 95) 



55; • IT IS RECOMMENDED Mat the University • 

give immediate consideration to re-oombining 

the present modem language departments into 

" ■ 
a single department of modem languages. 

If ■ . ♦ 

50. • IT IS RECOMMENDED that the University , 



tp. 96) 



, immediately^ conduct a detailed revicu of its 
course offer higs with a view to minimizing ' 
the proliferation of upper ^level undergraduate 



courses. 
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IT IS^ RECOMMENDED that the University . 

/^mov^^'to establish a medhanism^ for formal. ^ -^^ 

aQademia ao-^operdtion between 'all the univer-- 

" si1>ies and colleges of British Columbia to 

avoid imneaessgry duplieatton of effort, 
' , ' ... ^ <• 

■ ' • ^rr IS RECOMMENDED that the IJniversity^ 

j^eviey) its policy of Special Appointments^ ' 

for evening and Swmer Session courses^ and 

thcilp^generally these courses ^e* considered^- 

, together with Winter Session courses^ in^ 

deterffiining a normal teaching load. 



n * * * * 



